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L The Lion and the Sheep -=> -e* 

*TT ia "better/ MiisRollni has "heftii flisauring hifi 
X foUow^cra, Ho live as* a lion for eu day^ thaji 
aa a B^iieep for a hundred yeara/ Thia aeemg to 
B16 to be highly improbable. I hsive never heard 
anything about the Hon that has made it seem 
■pTorth while being a lion even for a single day. It 
ia a beast that cannot compromise 'with civihza-- 
tion. Certain scholars believe that it survived in 
Greece till fairly civilia&d titnea^ bnt the Greeks 
apparently thought poorly of it, since they got 
rid of it before the great days of Peridea* 
Enjopc, indeed^ eoaroely began to be oiviliEed 
till the last lion hiui been killed or cEJipturcd^ 
It is only as a alave beast that it hag been 
allowed to esiat in Erarope for the last two 
thoiiaand years and more. The Romans found 
lions entertaining animaia to tlnow ChriatlanR, 
to, but they did not let lione loose in their 
jSelde, To-day the best uea to which Europe.Biiis 
can put hons is to imprison them in a cage in 
a 7*00 H There is a lion in the Itoman Zoo with 
an inscription on the cage announcing that it i^ 
the gift of JIu&solini. Is it worth while being 
a hon in order to be presented to a zoo even by 
a statee^man of geniua? Does Mussolini really 
regard it as the lordliest life to prowl and growl 
in a cage and to be stared at by trippers? 
Better than that, surely^ even to be a clergyman 
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e3;hibitliig himself in a barrel at Elftckpool for 

gain. Tha clergyman at leaat is free oi^teide his 
working honra, and docE not live under the 
domination of a keeper. On the whole, the 
caged lion^e life aeem^ littlo Biiperior to that of 
a ooiivict, except for the faot that it is pampered 
at mcal-tamef^. 

As for the lioai in its native haunts, "what 
qualities haa it that should make human beinga 
en^y it? AecoiN;ling to the S^nci/clopaedta Srifitn- 
Tiicor^ 'the accoimtE of early writers as to conra^©^ 
nobility, and magnanimity have led to a reaction, 
causing Bome tnodom writere to aceuse it of 
cow^ardice and moanneaa', Xiivingatone denied 
that it wav^ either as ferocious or aa noble as ita 
reputation. At be»t it ia a Bneaking sort of 
animal. It is a beast of prey that does not like 
to be seen about in dayhght, an a^a^m that 
strikes in the dark. It has no sense of h.onour 
and seldom attacks itg victim openly. 'Tot the 
mo&t part he steals upon it in the manner of a 
cat, or ambushea himaclf near to the vater of 
Bi pathway frequented by game,' "We need not 
be over-censorious of him^ for he is no more tlian 
a beast; but he is no model for young men in the 
twentdeth centiny. 

True^ ho is atrong and good-looking, and he 
can gallop for short diatanees almost as fast as 
a liorae, Also he has a most impfeasive roar* 
The Mncyclopaedia^ quotes an admirable deacrip* 
tion by Gordon-Cum^ming of the roaring of lions 
at its bGst. *0n no occasion,* he declares j 'are 
their roar a to be heard in such pcrfcctionj ajid so 
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THE LION AKB TILE SHEliP 

mt^na^ly powerful, aa. when two or thr&e troopa 
of strange lions approach a fountain to drinlt 
at the ^ame time. When this oceurHj every 
member of each troop soimcla a bold roar of 
dsfiaucB at the ojjposite parties, andj TJ^hon one 
poax^i all roar together^ aiid each seems to vie 
with his comrades in Lhe intetnaity and power of 
his voice. The power and grandeur of theao 
nocturnal ooncerta is moonoeivably striking and 
pleading to the hunter's ear,' 

That, I think J is the secret of the lion's eharm 
for hujnan beings. He is no use except for killing 
ChriBtians , but he can roar magnificently, K v ery 
normal human being longs to be able to roar ^ to 
*aound a bold roar of defiance at the opposite 
parties^ There are few greater lusiuics known 
to men than that. We like even to hear other 
people roaring: it convinceB ub of their eincerity. 
We are apoilbound if the roar is loud enough, 

I remember how a clergyman, returning from 
a hoUday too late to have time to prepare hii^ 
Sunday sermon, once borrowed a manu&cript 
sermon of my father^e and took it into the 
pulpit with him on the folloT^Tiig moaTiing, To 
liifi eonsteniation he found that there were 
"words and phra^e^ in the mannseript "which, 
"when he came on them^, ho could not make head 
or tail of, cnsdng to "bhe difficulty of the hazid- 
"writing. He afterwards described how he 
triumphed over circumstances. 'When 1 came 
to a sentence that I could not read/ he said, 'I 
simply boat the cushion and roared aa loud aa 
I could.' After the service people came round 
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and congratnl^t^d him with, ahioiog eyes on 
Lavitig performed the greatest feat of oratory of 
his life. There isi mueio in a roar, a^ the greatest 
etreet- comer orators kno'w. Anybody can talk 
aeiisej but hardly anybody will U&ten to it; roar 
the greatest nonsense at the top of your T^-oioe, 
ho^evorj and a croivd wiU l3e hateniiig open* 
mouthed before the end of t^^o minutes . 

Hence it is not surprising that tho ar^ cC 
soaring in being more and m.oro widely practised 
in Europe every day. Reason i^ for Llie xnoment 
dethroned, not being seijLa^tional enough for the 
age of the £hn; instinct has taken its place; and 
instinct bids men roar. The politics of roaring 
have captured Bome of the leading eountiicB of 
Europe J and roaring has even spread to Hterature^ 
I have read several works hy young "writers lately 
"which "w^ere httle more than roaring at tho 
opposite parties. Let the roaxors not deceive 
themselves, howTever, uito imagining that one 
has only to roar like a lion in oi>der to be a lion. 
According to Livingstone, tho roar of a lion 
is indiBtingui^hable from that of an ostrit^h. 
PoBsibly, a good ndeal of roaring that i& going 
on in Europe to-day is the roaring not of lions 
but of OiatriGheja. 

Even sOj the roar of a lion is terrifying to most 
human beings, and it i^ nEttural to "wish to stdke 
terror into one's folio w"'men. Thatj no doubt, 
is TFhy the British adopted the hon as their 
patron aniuLal. AH these national animals imply 
challenge and hostility* Tho Scots even chose 
the most minatory of plants aj& a patriotic 
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etublem. The Americajis and German a sym- 
bolized their' rLfttionality with tbat not verjr 
useful bird of prey, the eagle. Tho Fmneh made 
a- more civilized choice m the farmyai-d cxack, 
hut it must be remeinLcred that the cock is* the 
most pugnaciotia of domestic birds. It seeaas to 
me that w^ shall ne^er have pearce in the world 
till we have got rid of all tliese fighting Ijeaats 
and birds as emblcnks of patriotiani^ Ot*n the 
lieague of Nations not appomt a comxoittcc to 
inveatigate the matter? It would need onJy a 
fc'wr i&itting^ to abolish the whole menagerie of 
pugnacity, and to assign to each nation a 
ftymbohc animal denoting peace and good"W'ill. 
Germany might become dove-Hke if only site 
got accustomed to thinking of herself as a dove. 
America might forget her debt if sihe saw hejrself 
admiringly as the miJeh-oow of Europe^ Italy 
might become even more lovable than she re- 
mains under aE her rulera if she adopted as bet 
patron animal the hatmleee ortolan. Huaaia 
might become the pet of Europe if everybody 
got to associate her witli some household pet — 
say, a kitten. England^ 1 am surej would bo 
glad to get rid of her leomiie reputation. It is 
obvioiislv alreadv her intention , if sshe remains 
a lion at. all, to becoine more and more like the 
lion w^ho refused to cat Androcles, That is i^hat 
lEiakes Lord Rothermere ao impatient. If he 
had sseen the lion makmg friends with Androclee 
in the arena, he would hetve cried ont angrily to 
it: *What do you think lions are for? Get on 
with your jobj and none of this whito-flaggery*' 
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Yet AiidrocleB*B lion is the only lion. I over heard 
of that everyhody loireB. That, it may be 
retorted, i& becau^ we are getting soft. The 
truth is, TFC were al"waya soft. Nobody ever 
Ulced the idea of being e^ten by a wld beaat. 

The theory, thoaij that it "would be n fine 
thing to live like a lion for a day doea not ace-m 
to hold waber. Tf the hA5 of a lion were &o 
deserving of praiae iifcen would not for <^<?iituriea 
have been doing their beat to oxtonninato him. 
The aheep, on the othex hand — there ia an 
animal thata^ll human b^in^s, except vegetarians^ 
admire and do their utmost to keep ahve. Wo 
rent fields and mounta,in-aidea for the aheep*a 
esolusive use. We pay shepherds to look after 
him as we pay niu'Bemaids to look after our 
children. We buy aheep-dip to keep him dean, 
aaid feed him in winter, and ent hie hair, and^ 
in fact J trea^t him more or leas as one of ourselv^ea* 
It 13 true that in the end we kill him, but we kill 
him, not as we kill a lion^ because we dielike him^ 
but bceause wc hko him. Mean whiles he oan 
Eve with a good eonacienee. He ia no noet-umal 
skilLker preying on his feUow-ereaturea. He is 
not the terror of the community^ but its generous 
servant. Why should he not bo happy, even if 
he lived for a hundred years^ 1 should have 
thought that in almost every reepect the sheep 
was the pattem of the good citiaen. He helps to 
clothe and feed us as no lion ever did; and 
aearcely ever does a eheep die without leaving 
the world a better place than he found It. And 
what a life he has while it lasts — thoae skippioga 
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o£ infancy^ that endless ^ociabilitiy, that per- 
petual lioliday Eumong some of the finest &oeaiery 
on the planet [ The lion in hia eage has no life 
comparable to this. Even the poor hunted Hon 
in the jungle, roar a^ he will^ c^an never ^njoy 
the free life of the sheep, Mussolini sh ould think 
a^ain. I cannot see a single ground^ apart from 
the roar J on 'which it is not iufinitely better to 
be a eJieep than a lion* 



II. The Ring ^& ^& <^ <^ 

THERE J3 aometkiiig peculitiriy at.tracti-vT& 
ill the setting of a boxing contest in the 
Albert Hall. The little square ring in the midst 
of the irast circle of the hall has the remoteneaa 
from reality of a acene in the theatre^ as two 
strong men in bathing-dra'wera puxaue one 
another ivith intent to hurt, nndor th© glare of 
the top-lightB. The andienee that erowda floor 
and hos and balcony i& seen thixniglfc a inlfet of 
tobacco -amake J a company of shadows. It is 
an immeneely critical audience ^ easily moved to 
laughter or applause or protesitH It shouts 
remarks. It does not mind booing the docisiDn 
of the referoe. It is, I suppose, fightmg in its 
own imagination a« each blow in atruck^ and it 
ie with a leap of the fighter's heart that it seca 
a glove well and powerfully planted het'ween tJija 
eyeSp or riba ponnd&d till you w^ould think they 
would break, I have none of these emotions 
mygelft I feel haif-aorry ae w^ell as lialf-pleaaed 
when I Bee a man reoelvmg a stinging blow on 
the nos^e, Yet the true lover of boxing- — "whom 
I greatly envy — is aw^are of nothing but delight. 
He loveB what he calls a *vicioi±s punch* as 
the true Rugby enthusiast loves what he calls 
^remorseless tackling*. It Ie a strange fact 
that things that are regarded aa evils in ordln- 
arjr life— *vicioujsness* and 'remorselessness*, for 
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THE KING 

ciaeajaple — should he lauded as virtu^e in sport. 
The explanation may bo, tKat the words do iiot 
mean the samo thing in ordinary life as in sport, 
What a boxing entLiLciiast means by a 'vicioua 
punch' is reiiUy a 'virtuoua punch', and all 
hearts, save half of niine^ go ont to it. 

Wljen I arrived in the top balcony of tlic 
Albert HaJl, two large and perspiring men were 
feehiig about hopefully for each other's e^^ee, 
jaws, and bodies far cLotsti below me. The taller 
of the two, Ben Foord of South Africa, waa 
f&eling about the m-dcre energetieallj'' of the two. 
He daiieed up and down and roiuid and round 
biB German opponent, Hans Schonrath^ who 
movesd dehberately as a bear, defending himself 
from the ahowcr of blow^ that were aimed at 
him. Then, as if without an cfiort, Hans would 
walk aiowly forward into the shower and^ heed- 
IsBs of tbe blows that struck hinip Jforee Foord 
back agaiuM; the ropes, flaahing a blow^ on the 
face that seemed to be as damaging as three 
of Foord'^ blows. Cook has- said of Sohonrathi 
'Hitting this guy is Hko punching a brick wall/ 
and the folds of musole that covered his body 
made one feel that it was a hopeless ta^c for a 
man of sHghter build to keep on pounding a-t 
him. Poor d J however, refund to believe this. 
Again and again^ aa he swayed for an instant 
against the xopes undeir the impact of a blow^ 
one would have thought that he coidd have no 
heart to return to the attack. The more ex- 
hausted he looked at one instant, however, the 
more fiery was the determination "with which 
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lio roused, hinaself and iwiva-need into the cental 
of the ring the next. He w^OTild get through 
Schomath's defence with a blow that mavde even 
that strong man breathe a *Whc>of[^ Then they 
would become entangled in each other^e arms, 
aiming sle-opy blows at each other'a bodies, like 
two weary Titans all hut overoome with slumber, 
till the referee slapped them on the arma and 
cried ^Srealtf* And eo the fight continued j the 
aggreaaiTe w^ar-daaice of Poord and the bear- 
Mke advanees of Schonrath to encounter it, 
whilcj at every blo'w struck, the Erpectators 
shouted enthusia^fftically. At length, the lasts 
belJ brought the last round to ih close ^ and 
Foord's arm was raised in the air as a signal that 
he had won on points. Part of the audience 
booed loudly^ for, among the epeetatOTa at a 
baling match, there ie no nonaenae about it^ 
facing xmBportsmanlike to qneation the decision 
of the referee. I thouglit myself the German 
had "won, but then I happened to Itnow nothing 
about it and to know that I knew nothing. 

The next bout was between two small boys, 
and a oonaiderable part of the a-udionce treated 
it aa an intcarval and wont ofiE to the bars for a 
drink. A quarter of an hour later thoy were all 
in their senate again, cbattering excitedly about 
the fight that waa to folio w^ between two EyT^eight 
world- champions^ Jackie Brown of Manchester , 
and Midget Wolgaet of America. It i& a little 
difficult to understand how the world can possess 
two flyweight world-champions at the game time. 
The eix>l*ii*ti<3'5i ^^ that Midget Wolgast is 
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recognized aa world-champion in tlie fanr Sta.t<?s 
of NefW York J Peimsvlvania^ Galifomiap and 
MasEftychuBctt-Sj while Jackie Bro-wm hits been 
crowned world-clianipion by thirty-six AmGricaii 
States, the International Eoxing Union, and the 
Eritisli Boxing Board of Control. Aa the boys 
m^de their iray with their seconds to the ring the 
organ played to an acoompaiiiment of hoajrsc 
Bknd raiptTiroti& shouting. A scarcely audible 
M.C* stood in the ring 5tnd did hia best without 
the aid of a megaphone to introdiice the fightccrs 
to ua. Jackie Browtij being from Manchester, 
received the fi.ereer uprocir of wel clonic j but a 
dark youth bei^ide nie stood up and made almost 
as miich noise ns the re^fc of the andience on 
behalf of Wolgast. *Why do you want him to 
win?' somebody asked him. "He's an Itaiian,' 
said the young man; and, putting his hands 
round his mouth, ho yelled: *Go on the Wop I 
Up the WopssT T>resaing-gowns were removed, 
gloves fixed, and everybody except the boy^ and 
the referee tumbled out of the ring. The boys 
ehook handfi and began to dance up and down 
on the floor a^ though it wero charged with 
electricity. Jackie beoatne the dancing centre 
of a circle round the cireumference of which 
IMidget danced, dodging every attempt to 
advance upon him tiH be saw an ox^P'^rtunity t-o 
get in a crsu^bing blow. He danced in a orouehin^ 
attitude, his head aecLning to be no higher at 
times than Jackie's waiat, and, as he raised his 
head, Jackie would shoot out an arm like light- 
nijigj. and strike a perfect blow on a apace of 
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air wh&re Midget's head bad been an iastant 
before. Midget^e elusivencss^ ho^Feverj did not 
mean that ho w&b um^iling to fight. He ytr&a 
obviously waitiiig for Jackie to tire himBelf out 
with hitting the air, anei no aoonea! did he aee 
an opening than he ceased to erouch, and ^th 
an ann evtsii swifter than Jackie's* strtick with 
all Ma might between Ja/ckie*a nose and eyes*" 
It wa^ an even bEittLe in which Jackie -worked 
the harder with his fist^ and Midget with hifi 
legs-j while, at every blow that Midget got in, 
the Italian beside me yelled; *Go it, Midget, 
knock hia block off?* And. the man next him 
yelled in aupport: "So ae hia mother wouldn^t 
know hiniH' 

It was not ao caay^ however j to laiock Jackie's 
block off. He> tooj has a fine head for doilging, 
and aome of Midget*® beat blowrs tb^t "H^ero 
meant for the bloek reaebed only empty air, at 
■which Jackie 's supportera xoarod with j oy . Both 
boys fought witb. tlie eagemeas of bantam- 
cocks, and, when they stood body to body, 
pounding eaoh other's riba, like driimitiers play- 
ing a tattoo, their anas worked so fast that if 
they had worked much faster they would bave 
been in-visible* For the most part, however, 
Jaekie^s oourage wa^ wasted. Midget hae been 
called the will-o' -the- wisp o£ the ring^ and to 
fight him must be like trymg to catch a swaUow*a 
ahadow* There was one round in which scarcely 
an effective blow was etrueltH Even so, there 
wiere enough blois.'B struck in the coin^se of the 
evening to draw from strong, adent men cries of 
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joj auct as 'Good ^otV 'That irae a beauty I* 
'Let h\m have it, Jackier and evon from oaae 
barbarous spect&toi* 'Ivick hinij Midget E' But 
thjB great pleasure o£ the evening was t<j watch 
heroic akill being baffled by ekill even greater 
and equally heroic. The IMidgetj oombinizig the 
taeties of Fabius and Protena, must he one of 
tlie world's wonders. 

When he w^s awarded the victoTy there was 
azi uproar of protest and booing, artdj to quell it, 
Jadde went up to tlie Midget and put Ma arm 
lound hun. Then he held up his arm to the 
apeetatOTB and laughed at them. It was a good 
and high-spirited fight, by the end of which 
Midget had certajnly proved the truth of hie 
noble saying to one who had spoken of the 
neceasity of hia beeoming acchmatized to Eng- 
land: "^You can take it ftom me that aGcIiniatiziiig 
fiquaw^kJi are just bolony.* 
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AT the top of a column of ^Peraonal' advor- 
XTL tisements in the Daily Tdegraph there 
recently appeared a paragraph: 

'REMT^rBBR What Si&ioniees satd — that 
ho never repented that he had held his tongue, 

but often that ho had spoken.- — Pltttaboh.' 

It is difficult to aee anj=thmg bearing the Eig- 
nature of Plutarch without a readiness to assume 
it^ wisdom in advanee; and rminy peo^tle regard 
aihno^t any saying in prai&e of silence as "wise. 
The xQttkere of the proverbs seem to agree with 
the majority that the Invention of artieolate 
speech, was a doDbtful blessing. They admit that 
speceh is silver , but hif^ist- that hy eomparison 
silence is golden. They believe eo Httle in the 
healuig power of speech that they tell uh that 
least said is soonest mended' and that 'aoftTvordB 
butter no par8nips\ Even in everyday eon verna- 
tion most of HE are confirmed d&spL^rs of talk. 
To call a man a talker is to stamp hTTn as a hum- 
bug. The bitterest enemies of Pairliamentary 
Government feel they have proved their case 
when they have deaeribed WestmuiBter as a 
* t alking-ehop'^ . To such lengths did the dis^jtraise 
of speech grow in England in recent centuries j 
indeed, that the popular imagination invieiited 
a 'strong silent Engliftbman' a^ the national 
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iiero. Emerson said that tbe English preferred 
& man who apoke l^adly in pnbUe to ^ real 
orator. They tb ought there must be aomcthiiig 
in ^ man ^who 'was a fool with "w^ords. 

I am Tather eceptieal in regard to all eloquent 
attacks on Bjjeecli. One may admit that the 
tan^e ia an unruly member, given to bitterness 
and lying aa well aa to truth and gentleness^ but 
on the whole silence can claim no aupcriority 
over apeech aueh ae the proverbs feugge&t. We 
do not choose our friends from among the silent. 
On meeting a singularly silent man, we do not 
say to oimselves: 'So-and-so never says a word: 
we muet invite him to dinner/ Most of the 
people we Hke beet are people "who talk far too 
much. Listen to a group of friends, and you will 
notion how most of them are constantly scramb- 
ling for a place m the oonvereation. Sentences 
break into sentences like waves at a river-mouth, 
and, before one sentence is finished, another 
sentence is hegun from another comer of the 
room* Some tjonvorsationa are like a mad game 
of teniuB, in which several balls are kept fly- 
ing over the net simultaneouely* So eager for 
speeeh are mo^t of those present that the w^caker- 
throated members of the company seldom get 
further than a half- sentence such as "What I 

always say is ' (I think Mi. Logan Peaiaall- 

Smith has, in Trima, a thumb-nail sketch of a 
man who lias never been a]lowe<l to say more 
than 'What I alwayg say is ' at the dinner- 
table.) And the dinner-parties that we remem- 
ber most kindly are those at which there has 
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been an eKcees of conversation^ not tLoso at 
^^''liieli there have been numorous lapses into 
sUenoe. 

What worse purgatory can a silent man 
endure than to be placed, at a dJniier-party 
between two perfeetly sUent womenl Thie 
matters little enough Tviiere the conver&ation 
ia general, but at tho&e tables ats which the 
giiest is expected to talk to each of his neigji- 
boiira in tumj how torturing is the situation! 
HoT^' xQcUifluouB would Bound e^en a remark 
from the lady on his right opon the wetness of 
the day[ I haine known men, bo'we'ver. ao 
unskilled in the art' of conversation that, on 
hearing sueli a remaiic^ they eould only siuilo 
and anawer, 'Yes.' I knew oae poet who on 
such oocasiona could only ismile without saying 
anything p ^ad "wait for his nerve -atrieken neigh- 
bour to proceed wifch her meteorology. It is one 
of the worst faults of sileoice that it gets on the 
nervea. I knew a charming hoateaa who con- 
feaaed. tii-^t she alwavs looked forward with 
apprehcnaion to having as her chief guest an 
eminent Etateaman to whom she did not know 
how to talkp She was a lady who greatly and 
modestly underestimated her own intclhgence^ 
and imagined that ahe t^as a dunee becau,!^ she 
could not t^lk about Hegel. And, as she could 
not talk to the statesman about Hegel — ^which 
waa hia pet aubjeet — ahe aaid nothing aixd was 
in a flatter of nervea till the meal was over. 
Having w^atclied the statesman at her table, I 
came to the conclusion that she "was mistaken^ 
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I do noft thiiik th^^t he wianted to talk about 
Hcgcl or anything else. He T^aa a man, it 
B&em^d to me, who enjoyed good food and good 
■wine luid. who was perfectly content to eit 
eating and drinking without the interruption of 
words. Little do these elderly goinmctB rethliSie 
fLhc constemation their silent abaorption in 
baby turkey, which so clo^st^ly resembJea abEorp- 
tion in Hegel^ eauecE in the hearts of tbeir 
hostesses. 

Not being an eloquent converaationaJiBt my- 
self, I am nnder no dlusiona bis to the virt:-ues of 
silence. When I hold my tongue, it is not 
through strength of character; it 13 becanse I 
cannot do anything else. Some of my earliest 
memories are of thoEe hidoouE moments at 
parties when I WB& introduced to a little tongue- 
tied girl to whom I did not know ^^^^hat to aay. 
At such moments everything would he all 
light if one could keep OBe's head. If one 
couki keep one*E head one "would realiEe that, 
rather than st^nd efrupidly silent, it w^as better 
to a&k even some abruptly fatuous question like: 
'Do you like apples?' Food is always a hand, 
even among the ordinarily sdcnt. I have over- 
heard lovers on Hampatead Heath carrying on 
quite a good convcrEation on the aubject of cold 
ham. The silent child, hoTvever, is particularly 
fastidious about the things he says^ and diacarda 
ueajrly everj^huig that comes into bis head aa 
too aiJly to bts 'worth saying. As he gets older 
he learns that there is nothing too silly to bo 
worth saving- Hence the comparative eucceas 
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of most parties. ETcrybody an^te on the prin- 
olplib^ ''Anjrfctmg to avoid thfitt dreadful liiU.* 
Simoiiidee migbt liavo gone home from a- party 
boasting that lie had not eaid a single word 
during tshe evening and had helped by hift con^ 
aplcuous silje(nce and refusal to apeak to anybody 
to reduce the party on several occasiona to a 
condition of anguish. If he had been an Englij^h- 
man, however^ he would aftenrards have foand 
fewer and fei^'er invitations* on his meuitelpiece. 
Poesibly, he would nnt have minded that. 

I am snre, however ^ few people "would agree 
with Simonides in regretting w^hat they have 
said oftener than what they have left unpaid. 
Take letter-vtTifcing, for example. I feel regretful 
about scar<3ely three letters that I have Tvritten 
in the couree of my life; but I foci deeply 
regretful about three thousand that I ought to 
have T^Titten and did not write. To communi- 
cate ia not only one of the greart plcHanres of life: 
it is one of the great duties of life; and Simonides 
will never persuade me that the non-letter- 
"writer has or ought to have a^ clear a conscience 
as the letter- writer. The worst of not writing 
letters i& that one "writes them hundi^ed^ of timea 
in one's head, and waf^te& hours during sleepless 
nights repenting of not havixkg written them on 
paper. 

And is it not the saine In regard to many of 
the things one jnigbt have said and did not? 
The feemi-dumb man finds hiniBelf in a diOieulty 
in the utterance both of complimonta and of 
wittjciatns. His fricnde do not know, except by 
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a proceee of inference, how muck he likes thfim. 
Some reluctance of tJie tongue prevents hita 
from praisiiig them — their looks, then clothes, 
thoir noble conduct, their "work — aa he long^ to 
do. I knofw a man -who has never pa-id a higher 
complimeTit to the most beautiful of Ms wif&*9 
beautiful frocks than a kind of grunt. I often 
thmk ho muat have proposed to her in dumb 
show. This inarticuLateneBB In the espresaion 
of adiniratLon and affe ction might have appealed 
to Sinionideaj but then Simonides was a ma^er 
of language and knew nothing of tho agonies of 
inarticulateness and the aftermath of repentance 
it brings. 

The only good thing I know about inarticula^te- 
ne5& is that, while it hinders a man from telling 
the people he hkes how much he likes them, it also 
pncvcntfli him from teOing the people he dishkes 
how mnch he dislikes t^hcni. It is almost im- 
possible for him to ssuy to a woman > 'What a 
beautiful frock you are wearing]' but it is still 
more impossible for him to say to a woman, 
'"What a fright you look in that frock! ^ He is 
unable to say to a fxiendp after listening to an 
after-dinner ispeechj 'By George, you were in 
great form to-night!* but he is also unable to aay 
to another friend, 'By George^ old man, that 
forty-minutes' speech of yours ought to be 
patented by a chemist and sold as a soporific E' 
ThuSj there are some comLpensations- for those 
who are oursed with a talent for .silence. On the 
other handj even the most loq^uacious people seem 
Able to suppress their feehngs about those wikom 
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they would like to inault^ i^iiile giving ficey ex- 
prcasioTi to their feelings about thoBewhoin they 
wisJi to prai.^ or flatter . Any body except a 
Diogenes can hold his tongue about urLpleasant 
truths. The silent me-n's trchuhle is that he feela 
compelled to hold Ms* ton^c oven about pieaa^iit 
lirutha^ 

Aa. for wittieisma, everybody knows that tho 
man who fa^iled to make the brilliant retort tlrat 
h© thought of too Jate repents far more bitterly 
than the man who had the presence of mind to 
moke the biiUiyjiit retort at tihe right moment. 
Who ean doubt which of tho two feels happier 
in bi^ laoul on returning home after a party? 

For tbese rea^^ns, I bcUeve that loqua^^ity ia 
more of a virtue than a vice. The TSTsost men* 
&>m Solomon and Socrates down, have been 
mainly loquacious — as soon, at lea&t^ as they 
got out of earshot of their still more loquaciousi 
wive**. LdteratuTQ is merely a form of loquacity: 
statesmanship ia another. England has never 
chosen a damb Prime Minister, thou|^h America 
ia said onoG to have cIiOBcn an almost dumb 
President. As regards other T^aJke of life, what 
chance would a silent clergyman have of be- 
coming Archbishop of Cantcrburj^-, and what 
business concern would advertise for a ertrongj 
silent advertising manager? Most of the ablest 
men I know are "balkatlve. They persuade them- 
eelves that they admire the strong, silent man, 
but that ia only becau^ he listens to them. 
When the strong, silent man and the strong, 
talkative man meet, the strong, silent m.%n 
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IB as putty in the etrong, tiil'tative mark's 

Hence, I conclude, bolK on moral and practical 
groTrndSj, tJiat epeecii is gulden and ^iksiico ^ilv^r 
— Bja.dj as a rule, merely fiil"Fer-plating at that. 
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AS on© who wishes well to the Church of 
J'\. England, I ip^ote with apprehension that a 
Snaaex aquire hEia left an jiistTuctiorL in hi& will 
th«kt» when a new incumboiit \a being cho&sn for 
a Uviiig on his family esta-te^ prefcrcnoe ^all be 
given to 'a man who ia a Bporteman and not Bi 
total abstainer from alcohol or tobaoeo'. Xesta 
of some kind, I supfposSj are necessary In the 
selection of a clergyman. It is djesirable, most 
of n^s would agre-e, that a 4:5lergyiiian aliould not 
be an atheist. Even the moat broadrttiiided 
would agree that he should not be a fanatical 
and militi^nt atheist. Again, ho should uot liave 
comoiitted any recent crimes, or at IcEiat not 
crimes of the major sort, such ae murder, 
burglary with iirearms, forgery ^ or areon. It is 
preferable, on the w^hole^ that he should not be 
married to more than one "woman at a time. Ho 
should be able to read and write and to perform 
the ceremoniea of baptiem and marriage in a 
becommg maimer. I should not protest even 
against bis being subjected to a clothes t&^t^ for 
why ishould a clergjrman not be compelled to 
dress like a clergyman'^ I have no deaice to see 
j^hirta open at the neck and hikcra' short.g in the 
pulpit. All these seem to me proper teats of a 
man's fitness to be a curate . Here there are no un- 
warrantable interf erencea with human freedom. 
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On th^ other iLand, I should object veiLemcntly 
to testa such as would rsBtrict or warp a good 
man^a persoii&Iity, Thus I bold that aji in- 
cumbent ahoiild he cho&cn on religious rather 
thajd political grounde. His politics should be 
left to him^lf like hm diet at th^ table. It will 
be a bad dny for the Church of England when it 
IB announced that no one except Bolshevists and 
vegetarians need apfply for ordination. One 
might as well limit the Chureii to Baeonians or 
Stratfordiauaj to motorists or pedeatrians. The 
fewer com^puLaions we have in the Church or 
elsswhere the better. A Church that eseludes 
half the best citizens from ita aervico will be 
deprived of half its rigotiir- That, I am afraid^ 
is what will happen if the Church of England 
officially adopts the policy of the Sussex squire 
and puts a ban on aUwho are not sportamen and 
are total abstainers and nnn-Bmokera. 

If it doeSj, I foi'esee that one of it^ first dif&- 
cultiea, iu laying down ndes for the accex^tance of 
candidates for ordiiiation, will be to define the 
word ^sporternan\ 1 myself have been called a 
sportsman only onoe. It wa^ by a racing tipeter 
who waylaid me in the street and urged m.e to 
allow him to send me secret information about 
hoTsea from Newmaarkot. In order to get rid of 
him I told him that 1 betted verv Httle and then 
m an ch very ^rnaH sums that I did not much care 
whether I won ot lost. He wrung me warmly 
by the handf while his eyea lit up with en- 
thuaiaam- 'You're the Mnd of man I like/ he 

declared, ' a real sportsman. And just 
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tiQcau^ T ean ^e you're a real Bportsman, I'm 
going to tell you one thing: don't mis-^ Golden 
Bracelet in the three- ttirty to-morrow. I go 
down on my beaded Jcnees ajid besee^'Ii you not 
to miss Goldon BTacelet. It's a cert. Here's my 
addreBBJ" And he thrust a dirty piece of paper 
bearing his addreaa into my hand ao that, ii" 
Golden Bracelet won, I fc^hoidd be able to com- 
munieate with ^iitn and get more like it. Of 
course, when I told him that I did not ear© 
"whether I won or lost, I Hed. I should care even 
if the bet were only a shilling. And here I think 
I resemble the real Bportaman. King Edward 
was, aa everybody knows, a real sportsman, asid 
!Mr. K. F^ Benson has recently told us how angry 
King Edwartl got with hia partner when he loat 
at cards. I have knciwn a good many sportsmen, 
and same of them have seareely been able to 
back a loser without being convinced that the 
jockey had lost the race on purpo^. Haw often 
have 1 beard men speak bitterly of some poor 
hor^e that had never aaked them to back him 
and that njcver won when they did? I beard a 
man in a Donegal hotel one night, at mention of 
a hOTse called Mhmehaiia (which he pronounced 
mtk the accent on the last syllable, hke a harsh 
laugh), exclajm, with concentrated venom: 
^Minnehaha! I have bought that horae all but 
the tail!' Is it into this world of janglij:ig sua- 
picion and irresponflible hatred that the clergy 
of the fature are to be precipitated'^ Must^ too, 
the Newmans and the Puseys of the nesct 
generation be compelled to provide the right 
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answers to an examination-pap^r which &\sk^ 
-bbem: 'What iB the meaning of (a) * 'backing a 
horse each waj", (b) ^'teti to onfl the field'', 
(c) "eight to on© batr one", {d) '"the diatanee" ' 1 
There is niany an honest rector in England 
to-day who, if he went to a race- course, would 
not even know how to pla^^ee a bet with a book-- 
maker, and to whom the book of form would 
convey aa httle as a page of Hebrew conveys to 
a layman. At^ bis aueceaaors to be oompelled to 
spend laborious night^s and days mugging np 
suck thing^j which, after all, bear vei^ little 
relation to the question of our immortality? 
I myaelf am convinoed that it ia po^ible for a 
mail, whether lay or cleric, to live the good life 
without knowing the diflEercnce between a cla^aic 
race and a handicap: and, this being 60, I am 
utterly opposed to any attempt to exclude from 
the service of the Church of England men of 
lofty eharaeter against whom no charge can be 
laid except that they are imperfeetly acquainted. 
with the pt^ge.^ of Muff's Guide to iU Turf. 

Kor, if a sportsman is to bo defined a^ a man 
who gallo|^ after foxes on horseback, do I think 
that a clergyman j&liould be compelled to be a 
aport^man in this aense. I believe that it is 
possible for a man to save his euuI and the soule 
of other people without ever jumping over a 
five- barred gate. I am all for the rights of fox- 
hunters, but still more — if that were possible — 
for the rights of rectors, A fox's brush is good, 
taut it is not the chijef end of man. I doubt even 
whether knowledge of the other great sport 
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calletl cricket can r^htly be msulfi a matter of 
eal\ration. I have known fairly uprigJit men 
who detested cricket. And tho a^Ene is true of 
footbalL Does anybody siD<?er&ly believe that 
St, Peter inquirp;^ of petitLoners at the gate what 
teams got relc^tvted from, the first division of 
ttte League in 1934? If ignorance of audi tbinga 
does not exclude a man firom Heaven, neither 
should it exclude hin^ from a Sussex pulpit* 

As for tobacco and aJcx»hol (as evBxybody 
except those who drink it caDs it), why should 
we torture initiate pat^&oiM by forcing &uch mn- 
natiir&l drtig^ into their unwilling mouths? I 
speak as one "wbo ia neither a non-flinoker nor a 
total abstainer, but Vibo realizes that there are 
many of the w'eaker brethren who have never 
been able to overcome their innate distaata for 
tobacco and alcohol. After all, it is no fun 
learning to flmoke and drink. Certainly no 
tyrant ever subjected hia victiut* to deadher 
imseries than I endured at tlie age of Cive after 
smoking my first pipe. I would not willingly 
force such tortures on any foUow-moi'tal as the 
price even of an arehbishopi'ic . It may be replied 
that what a man — especiaEy a clergyman — 
needs in this hfe i& a resolute and disciplined 
eharacterj and that there is no finer moral dis- 
cipline than the peraiatont effort to love what 
one naturally loathes. The child is compelled to 
swallow his medicine, however distas^tefiil; and 
it may be argued that on the same principle the 
dean should be compelled to go on smoking 
pipeful after pipeful of brown oavendiEli, even 
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though the chill sweat on his btOT:^ warns him 
that sometMng worse thoji death ia approachmgn 
I doubt, however, whether we are all eallBd upon 
to he heroea. It ie m the little thingfs of life, 
not in mighty exploits, that virtue ia most ^rely 
tested. A man may be a good huafaand and 
father and yet go green before he has finished 

half a cigai'. 

Simdarly , I have hnown ahncst aaintly men 
who 0011 Id not ^waJlow a glass of whisky, even 
as medicine, without making wry faces. Nature 
hm implanted in all of ua a deep dislike of 
tobacco and alcohol^ and thonsands of people j 
do what they wlQ, can never overcome this dis- 
taste. One man finds that he gets drunk if ho 
Bwallowa a gLise of champagne. Another feels 
rheumatiam shooting through his bones if he 
flips a Utile white wine. Guinne&s, no doubt^ is 
good for you and me, but m^j it not upaet the 
euHragan bishop? To me it seems that any 
man who would force a fellow-human-being to 
drink either wine or water against his will is 
a persecutor; and 1 do not wish to ace the spirit 
of peraeentiou reviving in the Church of England. 
Hence, though I commend the good intentiona 
of the Sussex squire, I do not approve of hia 
pohey or wish to see it extended. I earnestly 
hope that the Church of England will always 
remember that it i^ no sin— or, at worst, a venial 
gfji. — ^^ IjQ either a non-smoker or a teetotaller. 
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T HK civHizod world hAa blIw&j^ taken 
clothes pretty seriously* This is only . 
natural as ire have to spend a great pfurt o£ out" 
hves putting elothes on and t^aking them off 
again. If one could get hack all the quarter- 
houT^ and half -hours one has ^ent in drcasing 
and urLdreaeingj and join them togetlier, one 
"would find onesiVir with enough time on one's 
hand* to write an eight-aiid- sixpenny novel. 

It IE an extremely monotonous bnaineBB^ and 
it speaks well for the human race that the richer 
members of it, free from the eompulaion to w^^ork, 
do not retire to their bed^ and apend their Uvea 
there r.it.}ier than go on with thi& perpetnal 
donnini; and dof&ng of their pseudo-skins. 
Possibly^ they Ti-^ould have done so if they had 
not leaoied to mitigate the monotony by constant 
changes of fashion. These changes of fashion 
wore obviously the invention of the rielij and 
even to-day it ia noticeable that, the richer you 
are, the more often you get out of one eoBtnme 
into anotlier. 

Thia brings an element of variety into dress, 
and ■whe:re there is variety there ia interest. The 
ups and doTs.TLs of stoekB ajid shares acaroely 
esoite the iiuman imaguiation more than the 
Suctuations of fashion. Every new spring TAdth 
ita new deigns of dreas is looked forward to as 
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eagerly as if it were Utopia. The Promised 
liand is for many people a land of the latent 
frocks . The daffodil and tke s waILo%r return each 
year in due aeaeeTij hut last year's dresses do 
not retnm. Here we &ee an example of per- 
petual progresa^^whicii meajis ruxirnig round 
azid Tound in aan enormous circlo. 

Of the two sexee, it was the male that fir«t 
tegan to doubt whether it was consonant with 
the dignity of immortal ^irita to fritter away 
iBO much time and thOTight in pui^snit of the 
lat<33t cxjatume. The man 'a imagination reentled 
from the necessity of perpetually wondering n^hat 
ifc would best betiome him to wear on the Trarioua 
aectdona of hia body, from the top of his hearf^l 
to the tips of hia toes. He realised tliat there 
waa something in life to be thought of besides 
dreaaing up, and he iset out to devise a costume 
that might not be ideal but that would continuo 
with only slight changea from seafjLtJn to season, 
and ao would apare him from having to think 
about clothes even wheu iie was ordering a new 
fiuit. Even in the costume that he -vv^ears amid 
the gaiety of parties lie demanda a. more or less iin- 
ehangiug pattera^— a uniform distinguishing one 
year frxim another and one man from anolbcr^ 
almost as little as the uniform of a London poUcc- 
man. dbtinguishes one policeman from another. 

His liberty from T^orricE abovit clothes, how- 
ever, has not been maintained without a struggle. 
Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty, ajxd 
man has to be eternally on the "WTLtch against 
tiiilors and other uziscrupuloua propagandists of 
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innovation in order to b© able to go on i^earing 
the clDthea he hag leamed to like. The inno- 
vatorSj it ie tarue, are not very courageous. 
TJiey know they dare jfnot model thGimaelveiSi on 
the "women'a dresii^iriiikcTB, ordering man one 
yeeir to wear trousora that do not reach to his 
knee@ and tho next year to 'wetmr trouEers tfiai 
he "will have to hald up with his hands to prevent 
the bottom is from traihng in the mud. Not even 
tho mofat revolutionary tailor has oome forward 
with a propo-^al for a new pattern of majscuhne 
evening dre^a^ which would expo&e the wearer '^ 
opper dicst and the backbone down to the waist. 
The innovators content themselves with trying 
to undermine the stability of fashion by aug- 
geetiiig trifling changes. They are believers in 
tho thin end of the wodge. Hence, they tell U3 
one year that vtne must wear spat-B^ and another 
year that we must not. They rejoice ^^ hi ^ 
trium.ph of reform when they have forc^ ua to 
■wcELT the bottoms of our tTrousers turned up and 
sewed in that position so that wo cannot turn 
them downn They vary the shape of evening- 
dress ties and ovening- dress waistcoats. They 
pot A line of braid down tho sid^ of our dress 
trousers or take it aw^ay as the whim seizes them. 
They change the height of our collars ^ and give 
them wings, or remove the wiugs at will. They 
tell us whether we must dress by day in linen 
shirts or j&hirts of less stubborn matoriaL They 
put our handkerchief pocket sometimes outside 
and sometime:^ iusido the Jacket. They instruct 
us whether to wear boots or fehooa. 
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Witli all these Ghanges, hoM^ever, masculine 
dresfl is a sphere in whicJi wo have ^o far been. 
spared the "liorrora of revolution. Within my 
own hfetime the dress of women haa changed so 
violently that the women of one generation 
ecajreely seemed to belong to the aamc epeeies as 
tho w^omen of the generation preceding. The 
changes in men's dreas hav^^ been trivial in com- 
parison. I mj'^lf dresa largely as I dreeeed in 
my teena. Ko longer, I miist admits 4o I wear 
a starched aliirt by day. I weat a soft eoll^ 
instead of a linen one that reached nearly to my 
ears. 1 weaj: shoes instead of boots, and a soft 
hat instep of a cap. But the jacket, waiatcoatj 
and trousers that I wear to-day are of much 
the same pattern aa those I wore in the ^iiinctiBSH 
Troiiaera have varied in width, making me look 
like a Bpindle-shanks one year and giving me the 
legs of a sailor another; but they have never 
ceased to be cloth tubes covering me from waist 
to ankle in tlie same old way. 

The most revolutionary things that liave hap- 
pened to masculine dresB during the period, 
indeed, have been the disappearance of th© 
frock-coat and the decline in popularity of the 
top Jbtat. 

Whether these changes haTo been for the 
better I am not certain, I see that a Top Hat 
Club has been formed at Weatmii^i^fccr to cele- 
brate the centenary of the top tat by revi viog 
the fashion for wcarmg it. I myself do not lilve 
wearing a top hat* but I like to »&e other people 
wearing top hat^. A top hat shining in the June 
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sun ie a very b^ijautdfn] frpectaolej enggeatin^ a 
world of peace, progreftSj and prosperity in full 
flwtog. It Is tlie cro'wn of the BuecGaaful man. 
It is true that in ite great days it wae worn by 
many men who wore nnich le^^ succcsfgfud than 
they looked; but nono the leas it was eaaentlally 
the badge of a nineteeiith-c«nt"ury society thtvt 
T¥aa consoioue of having a^slueved a a table 
civiliasatio^n at last — a moneyed Paradise on 
whi^h the sun ahone. No wonder that thoao 
who -wiore it loved it, so that members kept it 
on their hBads all day in the Houi^e of CommonB. 
Lord Hamilton of Dalzell, in a letter to Tlie 
TiTtiEs, reealla how^ forty yeat.*t fX^Oj moat of tho 
members of the Giiarda Clnh also wore tlieir top 
hati^ indoora in. tlie club, and manv even did eo 
at luncheon. This passionate attachment to 
hata^ he suggeetrS, may have been due to the 
feeling that, if a hat waa to preserve ita dazzling 
shine^ it waa more likely to do so on tJie head 
than anywheiie else. I doubt the explanation^ 
however. It seema to me that the natmrai man 
loves to wear a hat. I have seen an old peasant 
Bitting with a hat on his head at his own fireside* 
If it had been so glorious a thing as a top hat* 
inatcad of the faded wreok it was^ I have no 
doubt he would not only have worn it at the 
fireside but have gone to bed in it. 

There is thia to be said for a revival of the 
cuatom of wearing top hata, that it is at le^ast the 
mark of a peace-loving civilization. Top hats 
are a charru against vioJencje. Gay young men 
about town havo occsi^ionahy boon t-cmpted to 
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ba^h them in hours of elation, but the basiling 
even of a single top hat increases good humour, 
and. none of the rcallj' serious riots ^was ever the 
work of tojt-hatted mobs. It is impossible for 
the ordinary Dian to feel bloo<l-thir^ty in a top 
hat. He m thinking too much about Ms hat to 
risk it in a brawL I cannot help feeling that if 
the variouE revolutionary moveraents of recent 
years liad gone in for top hats instead of coloured. 
shirts^ we should have hacl a much more peace- 
ftil world. Unfortunatelyj as i*oon as a man 
becomes a revolutionary he invariably "begins to 
hate top hats. When you see a revolutionary 
wearing a top hat you feel pretty sure that the 
revolution is over, 

HJence, I believe that, if the wearing of top 
hats eould be made universal, the outlook for 
peace would be a great deal brighter, A top 
hat ha& to be lived up to, and we should be aa 
loath to disgrace it as a Boy Seoiit to disgrace 
his uniform. Unfortunately; modern conditions 
are against it. You cannot put a top hat under 
a seat in the cinema without mfiiing its sheen. 
If the crowd at the Cup Final at Wembley wore 
top hate^ either the majority would keep them 
f>n their heaxlB and cause a riot by obstructing 
the view of those behind thenx or they would 
keep them on their knees and find them battered 
out of recognition by the end of the game. 

The age of the top hat, I am afraid^ is ahnoat 
over. It is fading before our eyes. We shall be 
henoefoTth a eoft-hatted world* May our heads 
be less soft than our hats! 
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AFTEfi. dinner I ^t off to see a film in & 
- southern euburb of London. Notioing a 
crowd of my fello^w-creature^^ how^Tr^Tt "who 
"wicro drawn into a circle and Jiet-ening to a yomig 
nian with a^ hH-Miinier-aiid-tongs voice, I paus^ad^ 
arid I had not listened to twenty wordfl when I 
knew^ that thero ^w^ould no cinema for me that 
night. The orator was standing on his platform 
with hia back to a. Btreet-la-mp^ ao that his face 
was in shadow: bnt, even though one got only a 
vague impression of ^ hrown forelock and a 
moiiatachc, one could not doubt that the face 
waa that of a man "who was thoronghly enjoyhig 
himself. He was letting God have it, as it were^ 
with both fists, and challenging the entine hosts 
of Heaven with their long train of crimee and 
superstitions. 

When I joined the crowd he "was concentrating 
with rehah on m.iraclRa and exposing the foll3'" of 
tha^ who prayed for rain or good weather^ To 
illustrate his theme, he told ho^w one Sunday 
morning he held an atheiat meeting in the open 
air at which not a drop of rain fell. ^That was 
Bi miracle/ cried one of the crowd. *Wait a 
minnte/ commanded the orator, holding wp his 
arm> 'The funny thing was, on my way home 
I "was i>assing a Roman Catholic church where 
theTe waa aome kind of rehgiona proceaaion with 
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Cardinal Vaughart or Boum^j ox wha.t«iver you 
call him J at the head of it. I stopped to look on. 
I always like w^atcLing rehgioua prooosaions- 
Well, believe me ot believe me not^ no sooner did 
the Cardinal come out on the Church steps thixn 
it began to rain/ He paused to laugh. *Wot 
do you think the Cardinal did then? Did he 
prsty for the rain t'O stop? Did he suak. God for 
a miracle? Not him. Two priests following 
behind biin opened a big umbBrella and held it 
over hie head on the way to hia carria^ge with 
the rain pouring down on them and drenching 
them to the ekin. VV^hat was the need of this if 
the Bible ia true? Why have an umbcrella if 
yon can have a miracle? Don^t Chrii&tians 
believe in the God of .Klijah who handed out 
weather according as you prayed for it* EMjah. 
BcemE to me to have been a better Christian than 
the people who believe in him t-o-day+ I like 
thfi way he treated the prophets of Bile. He 
challenged them to bring down fire from Heaven, 
and when they couldn't do it iillijaii got a bit 
sareky and aaked them where was their God. 
'^Perad venture;^ he sleepeth,'^ he saidj "and must 
be awakened/' TheUj when tJae prophets of 
BiJo eh.owed tbey ■were no good at niiraclBB^ 
Ehjah Eaid *'Take them air^ay, and crack them 
over the coco-nut'* just as the priests of the 
Chriatian religion would crack freethinkers over 
the coco-nut to-day if they could/ 

An irate m^n on the edge oi the crowd 
Rhouted out: 'How much do yoit get a week for 
talking like thial^ 'Pive poundsj.* replied the 
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freethinker , saroastioally . * You're not worth it/ 
eadd the Christian. 'Look here/ aaid the free* 
thinker^ *there*a g^ pub over th&^^e:; go and hav^e 
one, if you haven't had one too many already/ 
TJien followed an interch^-iigo of in&ulta, gome 
people eiying^ 'i^hut up/ and the Christian 
miittefing 'Swiner till the spealter announoed 
that it WBS now ti^ie for queetiona and ^ 
collections 

The iirst question cflzne from a dark, keen- 
f Bleed J lean-faeed young nxan in a bowler hat, 
*&£r, speaker/ he ;&aidj ^from a materiahc^t point 
of view, can you tell m.e thie: 'V^T-ien a man dies, 
w^hat'a miai^irLg?* T}ie fineethinker touched his 
forelock for in&piration. *Modeni aeienee/ be 
rephed, slo^y, ^haa established the fact that 
nothing that exists c-an ever be destroyed. 
Therefore^ the answer is "Nothing^B missing."' 
'But surely/ protested the questioner, 'if ever 
youVe seen a dead man you've noticed that he's 
not the same as a hving one. ^Iiat, I at^k you, 
is miaamg?* *And I answer/ replied the Epeaker, 
'that, from the point of view of science, nothing's 
miss^ing. ' *Bu t what^s happened to him ? ' ^He' s 
dead/ shouted a member of the audience. The 
speaker grinned cheerfully. 'Yes, he^s dead/ be 
agreed. 'Why does a dead man'^ beard go on 
groT^ingl' a ribald oidoaker called out. *What 
about hia toe-naila?' asked another. And amid 
the pandemonium of interruption the young man 
in the bowler kept crying: ^You haven't Bmswered 
my question.' A Jewish lady behind him s^id 
angrily: 'He has answ^ered it/ Thereupon a long 
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axg^uuBiit ensued, at the end of which the young 
man said: ^Aud, meulujn, if I may say &o with 

the great-e^t respect, it was your rEtee that gave 
ua the founder of our religion/ 'But we didn^t 
believe in Him/ &aid the Jewcaa. ^Ko^ madam, ' 
said the yonng man, 'you crucified Him/ 

By this time an Irish voice waa putting 
another question ^ *Haw many men has science 
killed before, during; and ainoe the warT ^I 
don't understand,' aaid the speaker. The irish- 
man repofttcd his question, Aftor a pause, the 
freethinker replied, with filow deliberation: 
'Science tus acienoe never "killed anybody. 
Bcience^ however, was proatituted to the service 
of Chriiitian governments baoked up by the 
Christian Churcheaj and in the name of God 
milliona of men have been done to death by 
acientiBo means. The history of Christianity 
has been a his^tory of mardera, rape^ a,nd mas- 
saeies^ with the prieats on both sideR blegaing 
them. Look at the Great War, "when every 
church was turned into a xecruitmg office.* 
Babel l>roke out again^ till another spectator put 
another question: 'What did God &ay about the 
man who aaid that there was no GodT 'God 
never said anjdJiing about him,^ f^id the free- 
thinker, 'but King David called him a fooL' 
And he went on to point out that in the habit 
of ealhng names King David behaved ■^'ith the 
typical discourtesy of Chriatians toT^arda their 
opponents, *But, sir,' exclaimed an mterrupier, 
'don't you know that Hebrew scholars have die* 
covered that the word translated **foor' means 
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only '%ii ungodly person" in the origmal 
Hebrew?' 'Tke men wlio originttlly translated 
the Bible/ replied the freethinker, 'were good 
Hebrew achoIa.rsSj and they wrote "fool". And 
fspeaking for myeclf, I believe thatj when King 
DaTid eaid **foor% he meant "fool". I don't 
like these Reirieed Versions with their twistinga 
and alterations, that are all meant to soften 
things doVi'Ji and make |>eople believe that 
religion in the p^^fcst wasn't so aavage as we Icoow 
it w^s. The world is getting oiviliiced. Hi:imAii 
beings can't be doped ao easily to-day with the 
chains — the cloutls— of eiiperatition^ eo Chiiet- 
ians aa>e now trying to ciTriiiae even the Bibla. 
It won't do.^ 

At this point, a Meoxd brought out a pmt 
tumbler of beer from u. neighbourii^g pubUc- 
house and handed it to the speaker. The liquor 
shone in the lamplight ae he held it up and 
looked lovingly at it. Then he put it to bis 
mouth and drank it at a draught. As he gave 
the gla^ back, he said, with a sliake of hia head 
and a broad emile of satiEf taction: 'No Christian 
could diink a pint like that , ' He "was then asked 
whEit freethiiikeTa had ever done for Immanity, 
and he gave as an example th.e story of how a* 
number of unl>elie vers subscribed to reaeue from 
an asylum a perfeetly same but reealftiti*ant 
priest Trhom the Churcli had had certified for its 
own purpoaea. 'Wliere was thati' some one 
asked, "Montreal,' be replied. Some one else 
ahout-cd: *Where?' 'Montreal/ ho said. Then 
a third voiee from the outskirts of the crowd 
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aeked: ' Whero, did you aay? ' *You bla^frted idiot^ 
Montreal/ roared the esBiSperat^d freothinkex' — 
■which brought do^^Ti the houae. 

An eJderly man and a youth followed ivith. a 
few que.^tionss at>out the First Cauae. They 
appealed to him as a man of acienee to admit 
that there oould b© no effect without a cause^ 
asked him whether the hen or the egg came firat j, 
iondi if it was the hen^ "who made the hen. He 
looked at them contemptuously a^ thoy baited 
him. *I'm ojily a ^elf -^educated working-man^' 
h.e declared, 'and I ean*t be e3q>e€ted to knoT^ as 
much as a aemi-educated member of the Tooting 

b<mrgeoi3ie. But, if you tiak me * ^I do aak 

you/ said the j^^oung man; 'and, il' you toll me 
-who made the firat hen, L'O tell you who laid the 
first egg,' There were loud shouts frora the 
^rowd: 'Who made the henl' *Who laid the 
egg?* *Ye&/ pereisted the young man, Vho 
laid the egg?' 'Mother/ gu^awed a.n elderly 
reprobate. ''God laid the egg/ declared the 
freethinker ^'Ith a fatuous grin. 

As the meeting was becoming farcialj and as 
th.e hour was growing late, he said it wae now 
time to bring the proceedings to a close. 'I thank 
you all for your considerate hearing/ he observed 
in a few valedictory sentences. *Thoae of you 
who have behavM like Christians — well, yon 
don't know any better. I hope you will all be 
hero neit Monday evening, Christiana and all. 
Remember, we^re here to answer questions. Let 
our opponents come and talk it out freely. We 
ask for nothing better than ffank and open 
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diecuaaiou. Standing here to-iught, I repeat my 
diallenge to any of the great leaders of the 
ChriBtiaii churchefl, from Faliier McNabb to the 
Pope of j^me^ to come and debate the qTie^tioii 
of religion and &©ethoiiglit any Monday evening 
at this eorner.* 

The question that is now ^rgitating the suburb 
ie: Will the Pope accept? 
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VII* Storm Troops at Twickenham ^ 

AT Twiekenli&mj before tlie Riigby inatok 
. betwe&n, Oxfotd ^nd Cambridge^ pooplo 
kept tellmg e^ich other, Tt isn't so cold to-day,' 
But it was cokl enough a-s one aat in eu tar in the 
motor-park 5, iniikiiig an aiackorite'Bnieal on coffee 
and tongue sajidwiches. As one walked round 
tke back of the etanda before the game began 
one wondered w^hy nobody kad ever thought of 
pLToviding foot-TA^iarmera tor the spectators at 
football matches, BtroDg men in heavy over- 
coats and mufflers e^nonricd rugs on their arms. 
Rosy clergymen, blue-nos&d achoolboyfe^ pi^tty 
women, all walked tkeir fastest in order to thaw^ 
the ice out of their feet. There was a determined 
it-isn't-sO'Cold'to-day cheerfuhieaa written on 
their faces, however. Many of them must have 
doubted earher whether the match eould be 
played, or even if played^ aeen, ao hard waja the 
frost that had bound the earth, so thxeateiiiiig 
tho mist that hung over LondoTi, and its suburbs. 
And the ground wasn't so hard, and the miat 
wasn't so thick, and the day wasn't so cold as 
they kaxl feared. Henoe their eschilaratioTi on 
one of the moat exhUaratiug occasions in the 
flalendar. 

The ground itself, ringed round with the piles 
of straw that had carpeted it diu*lng the froat^ 
had a cold^ forbidding look. Yet a atrange bird 
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appea(red ti^ find it a comfortable place to settle 
on, possibly associating straw with warmtli. 
Nobody conld a^free ae to what bird it wEia. The 
very ignora-nt said it ^~as a starling- The 
moderately ignorant guessed a lapwing. It had 
certahilj'' the round flapping wings of the lap- 
wings Bind was almost oertEJiinly a bird of th© 
plover family. I am told that there is a plover 
oaUed the sociable plover h The name is not ill- 
snite^il to & bird that chooses as it^ baiint a field 
fought over by thirty violent men and a violently 
whistling referee, and eurroimded by forty 
thouEand violently shonting spectators. I am 
inclined to doubt, however j whether it was any 
bird kno\vn to the omithologii^t. More prol>abIy 
it woa some ancient Oxford divinity who had 
decided on this metamorphoais in order to be 
present at Twickenham and biing luck to an 
Oxford team that, as thinga turned out, needed 
luck badly. 

The gods were certainly on Oxfoi^Ps sido. 
After tJie first ten mifiutes any iutcHigent book- 
maker would have demanded odds of ten to 
one on Cambridge. The Cambridge men had 
£ung themselves on the Oxford line with such 
overwhehning ficroeuess that it looked as if their 
w^eight must in time "W'ear the defence to slireds* 
Their forwards seemed always to get the ball in 
the tight EcrumSj in the loose mauls, in the hne- 
outs. The only hope for Oxford apjK^ared to 
lie in the ball's reacMng that magician among 
full -backs, Owen-Snutbj who by a perfectly 
judged long kick into touch would regain in two 
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seconds all the ground that Cambridge hsA won 
by tit^anic, body-wcE^rying struggled. 1 do not 
tKiTTk the batl onoe leaeked the Cambridge half 
in the fii^t ten ot fifteen minuter till Owen- 
Smith sent it there from a penalty kiek* 

The Btory of the match is really the story of 
Owen-Smith verms Cambridgo. If Oxford had 
had any other full-baek in the irorld except 
Owen- Smith they would undoubtedly have been 
beaten on Tuesday. To see Owen- Smith playing 
football iE3 to feel as Mr. Neville Cardna feela 
while be ie watching Hoblta or Ma<^rtney 
batting. Mr. Cardxis as he watche.^ an exhibition 
of genius on the cricket field is driveii in aearoh 
of an analogy to the airs of Moaart and the 
playing of the master viohniftt^. I wlah I were 
a musioian so that I might invent the rig>it 
comparison for Owen Smith, Would it be right 
if I said that he combines the imperturbable 
perfection of Schnabcl mth the triddneBs of 
Puck misleading njght wanderers? At one 
moment he ^-ear^ an aLr of rather melancholy 
&tolidity; at the next, he m a zig^iag of lightning. 
To see him running at full speed towards a 
falling baU and catching it infaUibly without a 
second's slaekerdng of pace, or watching half 
the Cambridge tearo bearing down on him and 
temptuig them to exhaust fchemEelves to the 
la&t drop of ewcatj dcoeiving the fijst man by 
the aa&umption of one pace and then tricking 
him by speediiig up till you would think his 
legs wci*e worked by some kind of internal 
combustion engmje, and ultimately finding room 
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to ki<i1t the ball so that it mil drop into touch 
far down the field at the exact spot at irliich 
he meana it to fall, is to see a Tuan doing with 
absolute ptsrfeoticin what ho has set out to do, 
and to be thrilLcd by the achievement of geniua. 
Ow^n-Smith muat bo one of the moat heart- 
breaking fuU- backs for Eb team to play against 
that have ever been seen on the football field, 
li' Horatina kept the bridge with half the devilish 
briUianoe of OT^^'^n-Smith, it i& little wonder that 
he has been remembered In hifltory. 

Cambridge on their aide had brilliance, too. 
Little Boweott, the seTnm half, bunself g-earoely 
larger than a football, was heroically brilliant 
aa he fell on the ball at the toeB of the Oxford 
men to stop a forward ruah. He was briUiant, 
too^ in. bia swift paeees to his out^aide halfp C. W. 
Jones^ dight and fair-haired> who looked elusive 
enough and Imrentivie enough in hie pa^^aes to 
find a way past even Owen-Smith. Seldom 
can a man have been given so many chances 
and hav^e given other players so many chancea 
without being lewarded with a score. He made 
some of the moat beautiful runs, being a creature 
of air and as diE3eult as air to grasp; he seemed 
always to have a ready traia of running atten- 
dants and to paag to the attendant to whom 
Oxford would least expect Inm to pass; he tried 
drop- kicking for goal. But^ though at least 
half a dozen times a Httle luck would have 
brought a try and a few ineheft to the other side 
of the goal post would have brought a goal, the 
omen of the strange bird — and Owen-Smitli^ 
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fFere agaLnst him. It ire^ noticca^ble that the 
hizd first settled in the Oxford end of the field. 

When Cambridge seemed fijially to have 
maatertf^ 11 u: Ojcfard foirwardB and to have dis- 
lodged the bird from its ohoaen territory for 
good, Qranmer^ the Oscford centre thiee-quiarber, 
got hold of the ball for almoat the firat time in 
the game^ charged through man after man on 
the Cambridge aide^ Mclied the "bail over the 
fuU-baek's hcjid, a.nd raoed after it to the goal 
line. Johnston, of Cambridge, wass aJeo ra43ing 
for the ball and being there first w&b about 
to seize it and touch it down wheiij tricky 
as Chfvien-SmLtk himE^lf, it boitnced at an 
angle ^t virhieh no ball had ever bounced 
hcfore, so that Johni^tun missed it and Nicholson , 
of Oxford, had only to ponnce on it to score. 
In reason , Oxford had a* little chance of soormg 
that try as you or I have of winnijkg the Irish 
sweepstake. But thiB ia not a reasonable world. 
Jaek&on even kicked a^ goal^ though Oxford 
have scarcely kicked a goal during the whole of 
the present season. If any one had said before 
the match tha^t Oxford would win the game as a 
result of goal kicking, he would have been looked 
on as an imbecile. Here, if there were room, 
one might have a diversion on the nnexpectednesa 
of life. 

Cambridge J however^ continued to win gronnd^ 
even if they could not win the game. In a few 
minuter Dick received a pass from Wooler and 
xio Oxford man could lay a hand on him till he 
reached Owen-Smith, "who Eung himself at his 
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knees and brought Lim to the ground. Even in 
Gwen-Smi til's grasp, however^ I>ick waa able 
to wrencsh hia body forward far enougb. to get 
the baD safely do-wn an incb over tbe goal linen 
As the try "waa not oonTertedj Osford were ^tiU. 
leading, 

Ab the game continued the appai^ent ma&teiy 
of Cambridge increased. Evon afber tbeir 
eaptain "waa carried oi^ tbe field as the result 
of an accident when four men jumped wildly 
into tbe air for tbe ball at the same time^ the 
Cambridge for^vards played with a fury that 
looked irresistible. Dining most of t±ie seeoiid 
half the Osfbrd hiie T^aa in a state of Biege. 
Again and agaia Cambridge were ipithin four 
yards of it. Seldom can there have been m.ore 
heroic and desperate taekling than the taekling 
of the Oxford three-qnarters> Wherever £l 
Cambridge man T¥"aja running for the line^ Warr 
and Cranmer TFere there to bring him dovifn and 
to smother the xiext player whom the ball 
reached. In vain did Jones start a movement 
to break through the right "wing: Warr aud 
Lorraine were impassable, J^onee would then 
look for an opening on the left; Granmer and 
liees- Jonea were a "wall of granite. 

Then J having failed to aeore a try, half the 
Cambridge side conceived a- paasioii for drop 
kicks at goal ae the only means of getting 
through the Oaibrd defeiice. One of the kicks 
went eo near that every Gambridgje man in the 
croivd "waa roaring with ]oy, beheving that a 
goal had been scored. An failure succeeded 
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fiuliire^ they groane'd mtli dishearteument, ' It's 
like a lot of Jdds thro^^ing atones at a bottle/ 
one of tkeni said to me m disgust. 

Cambridge^ indeed, had the terrible ©xperienoe 
of labouring like Siayphua, only to experience 
Sisyphua*^ endlesa diaappoititmcnt., They went 
to tbeir work with the blind fiiry of a. bee trying 
to make its way through ^ plate^gla^sa window, 
and with as little result. At last^ exhausted by 
their ■^v'astod effoi'ts^ they cracked, Oi^'en- 
Smith, getting poasession of the ball, did not 
Mek it, but ran through half the Cambridge 
team like a hare through a field of cattle* 
Oxford -were now for the first time the real 
beBiegera, and etormod the Cambridge line like 
men indifferent to wounds* If it had not been 
for that last five minutes, one would have oon* 
bidered it unfair that Oxford should havB won. 
But, after all, w^bat ]really happened waa that a 
magnificent attaek was beaten by a atill more 
mcLgrdficent defence. And by luek. And, pcr- 
hapsj by the myaterioue bitd. 
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MBS, CATHEItmE OAHSWELL, writing 
in the News Chrtyn^ide^ paintefi a much more 
cheerful picture than we uaually get of the caged 
birds in a bird-market. 'Snarcra and seUera of 
smaH wild birds/ &he declared, ^ahow ^v&ry aign 
of loving and chcrishiii|^ theiic ware&, and you 
never eee a eick bii^d among them.' I should 
mvBelf Hke to see the caging of any birclft esoept 
tho^e bred in captivity abolished- but, when I 
rcSyd Mrs. Garawell's artpiclc, I began to ask 
mjBelf whether ray altitude was due to vague 
eentimentaJiam or to oertainty a^i to the life the 
birds Tvould prefer — life in a cage or the freedom 
of the air. 

There are midoubtcdly i^me birds that look 
utterly miserable in. a cage. The caged eftglos 
on the atops of the R>oman Capitol look re- 
beHiou&lj resentful, yet withont hope in their 
rebelljoiisnei^^, under the staxe of the freer 
bipede of the streets. The lark in a cage is as 
eager for escape as a prisoner. Yet there are 
otlier birds that sing in cages as joyoualy as if 
they wei^e flitting from spray to spray in the 
Garden of Eden. The st-rcct of a Spanish town, 
with cages hanging outside the houses, resounds 
with the happiness of birds like a wood in spring* 
Some enthuisiasts for caged birds have made the 
expefunent of leaving the cage- door open so 
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that the bird roiglit niako ita choice betw^een 
imprisonment ai^d fi^edom. Some time ago a 
corTGspondent of the Ma^ichesler Gtturdian de- 
scribed how he offered this choioe to a goldfineh, 
with the re&ult that it returned and deumjided 
to be allowod to re-enter the cage. 

If the cBige "w^ere htrge enough — ^as it eeldom ia 
^to permit plenty of freedom of movcniont, it 
m possible that some birds would prefer the 
luxury of captivity to the perils of hberty. In 
such conditions, the bird ha;^ a human being 
as his servitor t=o bring hfrn food, to provide him 
with drinkj to keep everything neat and tidy. 
The free bird enjoya none of this freedom from 
toil and the fear of cruel enonxiea. Even while 
he eats he is on the watch for danger. And how 
he has to labour like a. slave to ward ofE storva- 
tion! One could imagine a very pretty dialogue 
between a caged bli*d ejid a wild bird on the 
rival merits of codifii^ement and hberty. Tho 
preference of eonfirLomcnt by a oagod bird w^ould 
revolt our sense of moral dignity, but f i^oni the 
point of view of a bird in search of an easy life, 
he might have a good enough case for his choico. 
I should certainly let hhT\ have his oage if he 
wished it^ but I should also, were I dictator, 
insist that everybody who kept a caged bird 
other than birds of the canary and parrot 
families should leave the cage- door opeii for an 
hour a day so that no amaU bird might be kept 
imprisoned against its "will. 

If is* of course, extremelv difficult to nneasnire 
the happine^i^ of any animal. Those half-Elaves, 
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tte domeatioa-ted AT^imalf^j aeem ag happy as 
ejiy — perhaps^ tho tutppiest of all. Is the wild 
cat aa happy as the eat that piirra beside a 
ChjiMian hearth 1 Is the hungt^r- driven wolf 
Es happy as the dog tlmt boimdii into the Tvator 
after a atick on Brixton beach? Whether aheep 
and cow^ and horses are happy on© cannot be 
sure. The young of all farm animals look 
enormously happy- — ^the lamb bounr-ing both 
enda int<:j the air for pur<^ joy^ the calf thrust-ing 
its nofle into a bucket of delicious milk^ the foal 
whinny irtg round its mother^E head as oho feeda* 
But, as the sheep and the cow grow to maturity, 
Tphat AH air of resi^ation th.ey aoquixe! What 
a. failure of eestaay ia apparent! An eminent 
writer once attributed 'beautiful and tranquil 
thoughts' to a c<jt¥". ITia Ltituition may have 
been soundj but to me it seems that he might 
almost as weU have attributed beautifid and 
tTEinquil thoughts to a vegetable. As for th.e 
horae, certain experts have told us that he takea 
no pleasure in any of those aceomplisbments of 
his that give plcas-ure to man. Undoubircdly;^ he 
enjoys a feed of corn or drinking from a pond 
after the day's work, or M'^lterin^ in a field when 
he is set fi:ce for a summer night, but it gives him 
no pleasure J we are told, to jump at th© Dublin 
Horse Show or to gallop across coiintiy after a 
foK or to win the Derbjr or the Giand Nationa^L 
He ia eternally obedient ^ but eternally incapable 
of enjoying hia noblest achievements. He clears 
a hurdle with as Uttle joy aa he feela w^hile 
drsigging a plough, through the heavy earth, 
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He wins the Gold Cup *t A&cot on the lorelie^ 
day of the year aunid the cheers of the loveheat 
orowd on earth, and he ia as iiidifTerent to it. all 

»B if he were hauling ^ di'ay tbixjugh the £rbI^eets 
of Bermonditey. I can -B-caroely beheve this, 
butj if it IS truCj it noconoilea me to the dig- 
appcaranoe of the hor^e and the invention of 
the equally unfc&lmg motor- ear. - 

Wo kiioTF eo little about the hept>iiiess of 
animal.^ that 'wre can only guess at it. ' I some- 
timea wonder, h-O^wcver, "whetQiHr ire tnoiF lituali.*. 
more *ibout the happineaa of oiir fellow-hmnan- - 
beings. Take two men, both of whom look 
equally happ3', and, if you question theiu, you 
will probably find that one of them will say that 
ho would gladly live hia life over again, while 
the other will declare that not only would he 
be unwilling to hve hia life over again, b\it that 
ho cares &o little for life that he would gladly 
die during the ne:s:t night 'e sleep. I have often 
h^eiL puzz-led by the indififonence to hfe of men 
"w^ho seemed to be enjoying it far l>etter than 1 
waa. They were the be&t company in the world, 
humoriat^^ successful in their work, enjoying 
books, plays, travel, tlie passing spectacle of 
the world, food^ strong drink, and the conversa- 
tion of children, yet philosopliically they "were 
pessimists "who would go to their graves as 
willingly aa one goea to bed aftei' the wearine93 
of a day's trampir^. 

It may be that, if I shared their indifference 
to death, I might acquire their pessimistic 
philosophy about hfe. But I have always feared 
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death, and^ oompared Tvith ifc, the green fields 
of the world and boiif^a with jKOplo talking 
nonsense in thoiii seein extraordinarily desirable. 
If I wore ofiored the eh^(=T^i3e of living iny life 
ever agBtiiij I feel almost sure that I should jump 
^t it. I should oBrfcaiiily have another go at 
my childhood. It perx^lexes rae when I re4id 
modem noveL^ and autohiographieB in which 
cliildhof.»i(3, and boyhood are described as periods 
of misery. Sometiniea the misery ie due to 
narrow-minded relaLivefi; Rometitnes it i;* due to 
.tiullying at eehooL Even ^o exuberant a human 
being a^ Mr. Winston ChiUTchiU looka back on 
his schooldays as a time of torment. When I 
TPaia a boy, our eldG-rs al^ways assured us that 
-wo "were now at the happiest stage of human life, 
and;, appar'ently, they themselves looked back 
to sehooldaya that "were fuller of pleasures than 
of pains. The elders of our own day^ however, 
take a leas rosy view o£ their adolesoent years. 
TTou woidd imagine irom their reminiscences 
that school had in their time been a kind of 
I>evil's Island, If their evidence is trustworthyj 
it seenis to me that the great boarding- schools 
ought to be abolished. Day-schooJs do not, in 
the aame proportion, contain the means of 
making the youn^ miserable. At leasts my 
Hchool, whieh. was mainly a day-aohool, did not. 
Aa for oruel ajid naiTOW- minded relations, I 
never suSered from them. I had three genera- 
tions of rBlations^ exceeding in number the 
family of the Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe, 
and there waa not a monster among thorn. The 
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arrival of m.y grandj^otlier or a visit to my 
cou&ins mafle Ufa brim "with happiness. It is tnH 
the more &ui^rieiiig that I waa happy, since 
temperamentftlly I h.id all the qualifioatiniiE fnr 
a hie of mia^ry. Timid, sclf-consciou^j dis- 
obedient, given to fitB of Bullenneaaj selfiRTi, 
avi^kwaxdj envious, ineompeteiit at all the garner 
I loved so well, I had all the in^Ddicnts that 
go t<J the makings uf tb.e leading character in a 
depneasioniat novel. But I i^aa lia>2>ijy, or^ afc 
lea^t, I Temember my poricxls of h^ppine^&a more 
vividly than my pei'iods of misery. 

This may be due to a refusal to face the facts — 
to a self-indulgent habit of thniating unpleasurut 
thmgB into the backgi>ouiid of my memory, and 
keeping only the pleasant thin^^ on the eutface 
in order to enjoy them over again. Certauily 
I had my portion of unhappineaa — grief over 
the mvention of death and Adam's iniqiiitouB 
idiocy in being tempted by an apple, occa;Siional 
tTembiing from the lear of HeU and of the cut- 
throat agents of the Pope domiciled in nay native 
toTvn, bad temper ^ humihatLon, conseiouB "wicked- 
neas, I am not sure, however, that my hours of 
niiKcTv did not make miy hours of happliieee aeem^ 
all the happier by contrast. 

Have I, then J had a happy life? I do not 
know J but I have enjoyed the happy part of it. 
It ia im^poasible to weigh against each other all 
the moods of one's Jife, from the suieidal, 
through grief, to the ecatasies of the seventh 
circle of Para^iiee* There "were, hovrever, it 
seems to me, enougli good honra to compensate 
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for tke bad. Will it be so in tho next generation^ 
wJijen the fear of poison-gas bombs has taken 
the place of the fear of Hell? I am not aure. 
About the past J I am a ^entimentahefj lookirig 
at things through rose-coloured epectaclea; about 
the futujo, I am a blind man. 
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IX > Reasons for and against Smoldng -^ 

A BENEVOLENT reader. Laving seen some- 
thing I Jiad written on tke subjetit of 
tobacco, recently sent me a leaflet cntitledj. 
"IVelve Plain Reasons Against Smoking'. It ia 
the work of an eminent clergyman, and. it is 
publiahed by the British Union of Non-Smokors. 
For many yoara past I have been searching for 
good and effeotive rea^aons agauiEt smoking. I 
am an re that i^udi reasons exist and I mean to 
per^vero till I have discovered them. 1 can 
honestly say^ however, tha-t I have never yet 
found a reason that persuaded me to give up 
smoking peraiatLently. When I have given it 
up temporarily, my motive has nearly alwa^^a 
been sordid or eelfii^h. Either 1 vtas foeling 
nervous ahcrat my healtJi^ or in an access of 
vanity I wanted to fttrengthen my character. 
Aa soon && I ceaeed to feel nervous about my 
health], however, or decided that it was easier 
to strengthen my character in some other way, 
there seemed to be rio vahd reason for further 
abstinence and I rcBiimed my usual habits. 

The twelve reaeons given against smoking in 
the elergyman^s leaflet seem to me ao imoon- 
vincing that if I were a non-smoker I should be 
tempted after reading them to go out and buy 
a pipe. I should feel that if tho habit of non- 
smoking led to such illogical thinking, there 
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must h<^ something to be said for a generous use 
of tobacco. 'Firsts ym are told, for example^ 
that smoking 'is an Tmiitvtural habit, aiid there- 
fore harmful to the body. Exception,* the 
-ftTiter adda, 'prove the rule/ Now, if there is 
one thing more certain thain another, it is that 
e^e^ptione ^^Lever proved tmy rule M'hatever 
ftince the creation of Adawk. The existence of an 
occEiaional white folaekbhxl does not prove that 
blackbirds n.m black. If a Mohammjedan gots 
drunk, thia does not prove that all Mohamme- 
dem^ lire teetotallers. Every time it occuits, 
indeed, it we^kenB the eyidence for this aeeertion. 
Apart from thit*^ what ate we to think of the 
reasoning of a writer who telle tis that smoking 
'is an nnnatiiral habit, and therefore harmful 
to the body'? Why *therefore'1 Is there any 
proof that umiatural habits are more harmful 
to the body than natural habital The moral 
progress of mankind has been largely the result 
of the strui^le to suppress various natural habits. 
Fighting is a natural habit which haa injured 
more bodies than all the tobacco that wa^ ever 
grown. Overeatuig is a natural habit from the 
hannlniil effects of which human beings are saved 
only by the unnatural habit of swallowing pilk 
and potions. Everything condemned in the 
Ten Ckmunandments is a natm:al habit. If we 
are to retnrn to natm^ we must first abandon 
both civilization and rehgion. To make mark& on 
paper with a pen^ and to have other markB repre- 
senting these printed on the aide of a leaflet, xs an 
um:iatural babit^ and to road them ia annnnatiual 
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habit. Because of tMaj would tlie authoF of the 
ieaflet udd: ^ajid therefore haxnnful to the body^l 
It xaay he that he ia a child of nature , but so 
am not I. There ia sc43.T0^1y a minute of the day 
in whleh I could claim to live according to 
natui^. 1 begin the day by indulging in the 
TinnatuTal habit of tea-drinldng. T epread mi- 
natnral butter on my unnatural toast with an 
unnatural knife. I put unnatural bacon into 
my mouth with an unnatural fork. During thia 
time I read tln*ee unnatural newBpapexe, and 
eontiniie to do so while smolting unnatural 
after- breakfa&t cigBLTcttcs. After a time — for I 
"brealtfast in bed — I go into the l>athroom, where 
1 take -up an unnatural tube of tooth-paste and 
squeeze some of the paste out on to an nn- 
na^tural brueh. 1 then lake up an unnatural 
stick of ahaving-soap imd, having charged 
another unnatural bruA with the atnflf, begin 
to lather my faee, where a beautiful natural 
beard has been growing through the night. 
With an unnatural instrument known as a 
aafety-rasor 1 mow the travces of nature from 
my dlieeksj throaty and chin. 1 turn on an un- 
natural tap from which hot waler pours into 
my bath, and, having plunged m3^ body into 
thisp I dry myself with an unnatural toweL I 
drees myEclf in unnatinal clotbee, and pnt on a 
pair of unnatural shoos, earefuUy tying the ends 
of the tinnatural Laces in an umiatural bow, I 
sei^e an unnatural hat, and, turning the -an- 
natural handle of the front door, walk down the 
path into the uniiaturttl street. I go into town 
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on an uiniatur^I Hoi bom tram and continiie the 
journey on an unnatural bnss. Arriving at the 
office, I open some unnatural letter;^ and dictate 
replies to a natural human being who ia taking 
all I say down on an unnatural typewriter . 
And ao iikroitgliout the day^ Nature may be all 
very well for a wild beastj but it would never 
enable a oiTriliaed human being to earn a living p 
To eay that amoking ia an imnatiiral habitj 
therefore, eeeme to me on the "whole to be a 
reason for, not against, the use of tobacco* 

What, then J of the aecxmd argument adTanoed 
by the leaflet? This ia that smoking Ur really 
no u&e whatever to the mind. In tho long irun 
monttil labour is injured by it/ What evidence, 
1 wonder, docs the writer imagine he poaaease^ 
for thia statement? It eeemft to rae that if one 
said the exaet opposite it "would sound eq"Q&lly 
true. And even if smoking were of no use to the 
mind, what of that? le eating duck and green 
poaa of use to tlie mind? Ia it becanae it is of nee 
to the mind that pec^pl e play or watch eriekttt ? Are 
we to baniahi aU physical plei^ures from our lives 
because they put no strain on our inbellectsl Thia 
is Burcly highhrowiam in lt& moat melaneholy 
form. Tho third reason agiainst smoking is no 
more eonvinoing. Tt mak^ a man content with 
leaa than his beet and utmoat in proportion a^^ it 
geta hold of him. ' Hn t here , again , the "writer pro- 
duces no evidence. It has certainly not yet been 
proved that Stevenaon^aatruggle aJTtef perfection 
of style bccamef eeb]e as a reeiul t of cigarcttc-smok' 
ing. The fact ia that smoking may make a man 
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more contented, but, even though noTi^amDking 
makee him moi^ disoontented^ I huve never heard 
of it« turning a bad ^vritcr into a good one. 

Smoking, we are told further, 'bends to Bfllf- 
indulgence, and eo weakens the morflil eUaracter.' 
But why should a thing weaken the moral 
character because it tends to self-indulgence? 
After-dinner ooffee tende to self-indulgent, yet 
m^my i^en drink coffee without apparent loss of 
character. Arm- chairs tend to aelf-indulgenoe, 
yet I have seen a ^aint eitting in an arm-chair. 
If aelf-mdulgoncG m vicioue, why not abolish 
those orgies of self-indulgence, the summei^ 
hohdaysl But, protests the writer, smoking 
also 'leads on to BeLflshncBB and coarseness, in 
that it cannot be freely indulged in without 
constant annoyance to others.' The audacity 
of this statement takes the breath away. Surely 
the wiit&r must know that it ifi the non-smokers 
—not the smokers — ^who most constantly cause 
amioyanee to others. No smoker objects to a 
non-smoker's sitting in a smoking compartment 
of a train with him. See how the non-amoker 
fmues, however, if a smoker cornea into a non- 
smoking compartment and lights a cigar. 
Smokers welcome the presence of non-smokers 
in the theatres, but what an outcry there is 
from the non^amokcn* when the smokers arc 
given the same liberty aa themaelYes — to smoke 
or not to smoko in the theatre, as they please I 
All that the smoker adcs is equality. This the 
non-smoker is too sclftah to eoneede, except 
imder compidKion. I once knew a sairxtly 
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miaaionaTy who, whEoi staying in the hous^ of 
a won- smoker, had to get into the fLre-place of 
his l;edit>oiii and amoka his pipe up t}ie chimney. 
Did a smoker ever force a non-smoker to crouch 
thus ignobly in a fire-plaoe? When I thiixk of 
the sclfLslmefis of non-jamokere — ^thoir indiffevenoe 
to the eomfoil; of emokors, their cold-blooded 
suhjeetioii of amoker^ in meiny instances to 
what, almost amounts to torture — I ftjn appiilled^ 
as when I lead of the cruelties of the Inquisition. 

I have unfortunately neither space nor time 
to espaae all the fttllacies of the writer of the 
leaflet. I muiit quote one more passage ^ how- 
ever, ' Smoking," Bays the writer, 'is intimately 
connected with drink and gambling. All amokera 
certainly are not hlacliguarda or criminals; but, 
with scarcely ini exception, all criiiriinals and 
hlaokguards aa^e amokei*i^*,' I was under the im- 
proaaion myself that aom^c of the moat notorious 
criminals of recent years "WTore non -smolders and 
teetotaliere* It ia a well-kn.own fayct, too, that 
in the (Hicient world in which the entire popula- 
tion were non-amokera, crime of the most horrid 
type was rampant. It wa*^ a non- smoker who 
committed the firat isin and brought death into 
the "world and all our woe. Nero was a non- 
smoker, LiBidy Macbeth was a non-smolrer. 
Decidedly^ the record of the non-smokers leaves 
them little to be proud of. 

Yet there must be ftojne Bound arguments 
agEiinst smoking. I "wish the i^Titer of the IcaSet 
could have though t of them . I wish I could think 
of th(?m myaelf ; for I do really want to give it up. 
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A GREAT maji of science stcirtlcd a m^^tiiig 
the other day by elating tliat it waa unsafe 
'to plaee relianoe on obaerYa^tianal facts iinleea 
tihey "weac*^ confina&d by theory'. Unluckily ^ it 
is not only in science tiiat facta can be mis- 
leading. In our daily lives we constantly find 
thz^^t our observation tolls ns one thing Vti'hlle 
onr intelligence teUa na another. The wise ma^ 
kama t<J beware of becoming the victim of the 
facta that axe staring him in the face. 

This ncce^^ty waa brought home to me lately 
when I drove firom London to Scotland and barck 
ag^iin, stopping at vBuious places on the way< 
What evidences of proaperity were aprcad on 
all Eidea nndcr the blaalng sun! Here surely — 
for I set ont on a Sunday — wafs the joy in ^^pidest 
commonalty spread that wbs foretold as the 
result of the idctd revolutioti. Poverty seamed 
as far ofl aa rain. All the world was enjoying 
the Inxttry of wheels. Motor- cetraj motor- 
bicyclea, Bind piish-bioyoIeB were so abundant 
that only a nation with a vast superfluity of 
wealth coidd poeai bly have afforded them . Along 
the roadside new towns were ispringing up with 
neat little viUaa surrounded by fiowcring gardens 
on which leisurely householder a had eKpendod 
infinite pains. Everybody whom one passed 
was weU, if not beantiftiDy, dressed. There wero 
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no Surefooted oMldxeiij no ragged elders. The 
girls of the poorer cla&^e^ copied th© vanities 
of the girls of the richer. The children , their 
fskcen radiant with summer health, played in 
tho fitreet!^ a^ happily as if Queen Victoria iad 
atiJl been reigning. I am Hnre that no foreigner 
makiyig the same journey a^ I did could have 
oome to Euiy other cauclusion on the evidence of 
hift eyos than that England la at present enjoying 
such prosperity sis few natioiua liavc ever known- 
An astonishing number of jjeoplo B&euied to be 
able to spend lajfge sums of money. Wlien 1 
went in to dinner at the cbief hotel in a Jarge 
provincial town^ the head waiter brought two 
mcnuBj one for dinner a la carte, tho otiier for 
table d'hoto, and, aa he placed the latter before 
me, he said, ^The dinner is ten and siac/ I liad 
noticed in the A.A, hiandbook that the price of 
dinner at the hotel w^as given ae &is and sis, 
ajid I told the waiter eo. "Oh, yes/ he agreed, 
'but that is in the other room, whicli is closed; 
I can do you a short dinner for six and fiix^ if 
you prefer it^^^ Here again, surely, wa^a evidence 
of wideepresud prosperity if ppovinoial railw^ay- 
liotela could maintain themBelveg on a flow of 
euetomers willing to pay ten and six for a by 
no means perfect dinner. I kad thought that 
one had ordy to go north of the Humbcr in order 
to be certain of seeing misery walking the etreets 
and of being in full view of the great depreaaion. 
But neither in the hotel nor in tlie streets could 
I see liny marked difference between England 
in a period of depression and England in a 
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period of afQuence, It is true that there seemed 
to be fewer motor-cars in the north than in the 
south, but on the whole the laiirfacc of life that 
wa^ viaihle to a passing stranj^er waB that of a 
rich and prosperoua country^ with more pleaanrea 
T¥lthin reach of the comraon juan than ever 
before in hietorv. 

■J 

I knew that what I aaw^ could not be the truth, 
or, at least, that it could not be the whole truth. 
I knew that T had only to ca^ on a miui in 
toucli with the rotd life of the town, t-o go with 
him among the mean Btreete, to "viait tho^ 
quarters in which the workles^ etand about or 
walk about during the working hours^ to go 
inside a Labour Elxchange, in order to see a 
perfectly different England from what I was 
seeing. My point is, however, that it is poBeihlo 
to travel from the eouth to the north of J^ngland 
without ever having the truth about the lives 
of some millions of one's fellow- creatures forced 
upon ono'e attention. I had thought that in 
certain towns in Lancashire and in euch placea 
as Newcastle and Glasgow it waja impoaeible to 
avoid the epectacle of poverty and misery. But 
then, when I visited those places ftome yeara 
ago, I deUberately went in search of poverty and 
misery J knowing that they T^crc there. I am 
not now certain that if a complete stranger weait 
to Mancheater during the T^^et in which the 
Manchester November Handicap is rim he would 
be compelled by what he saw to realize that the 
cotton trade ha& been in a bad way for yeaxa. 
What might be called the shop-front of English 
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ciTTliEation remains extraordina-rily proeperoue- 
lootmg. Unless one goes into certain nnnin^ 

djatricta or into the slumep oi^e^a chief inipresaion 
of the EngJiaL people is thikt they are a ohe&rfulj 
■woE-drosacd^ shop-loving, einoma^going, holi- 
dayirjg race, to a jKjint tliab in the middle of last 
century Troukl have seemed to indicate the 
height of prosperity. 

I do not wiah to suggeafc that the evidence for 
thia w^hioh me&t3 the carnal visitor's eyes is 
entirely nntrue. tJndouhtedly the distribtitioii 
of comfort ia now more general tiian it ever was 
before. At the aame timcj the evidence of the 
eyea is miBleading. The facrt that the number 
of the unemployed rnne into seven figurea is 
even more significant tha.n the fact that the 
omemaB are crowded and that the democraey 
wagtea aa muck of it^ imaginatiion on clothes as 
the ariHtoeracy. This fact, however^ can he 
leamt from atatistioSj ^nd^ of all facts^ statistics 
mate the least permanent Impression on the 
ordinary man. Perhaps this is foi-tujiate, since 
atatlBtios aeem to have heeoine permanently 
gloomy. It may he that it is a good thing for 
even the economist occasionally to reaaaure 
himBelf by turning a^ray from, the hideous trutb 
of statistics to the falla'Cious evidence of his 
eye&. 

If the casual visitor aees httle of the truth 
about a countt y Pie knows, how little can he aee 
in a country that is all but n^w to himl If t 
go to Italy on a holiday, for example, I ^e 
nothing to suggest that it ia not one of the 
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ha-ppieat countries on earthy I know from other 
evidence that the Pres& is not freej and that ono 
mu&t not critioiae Miife&ohni openly in a cnowded 
rftil"way carriagQ as one cMuld csriticiEe Mr^ 
Ramsay Macr>onaId in England* But- after I 
have crossed tlie frontier^ and havo ficon a young 
!Fa3ciflt examining th^ ne'W'epapera ia the hag of 
an Italian traveller, fl.nd groping under th.e seat 
in inarch of smngglod treason, I eoe nothing to 
persuade me that I am not aa free as if I were 
&i home* Merely as a holiday- m.aker, I am as 
free under Pa^aeisin ae I should be if the ItaHajn 
liberals ^were in poorer. People tell me that 
tJiere ia great poverty and diseoi^i^nt under the 
Surface^ but the hohdEvy-makcF does not eeo 
them. So sunny is the sur&ice of life that one 
is tempted at times to wish one had been bom 
an Itahan. Yet what ijatelljgent human being 
could base his opinion of the condition of Italy 
on a hoUday-maker'a impressions^ Reason teUa 
him that tho sicippression of free opmion La the 
moirk of a return to eji unhappier age, and that, 
whatever benefits a dietatorahip may brings it is 
mbaintainod by peraceution or the threat of 
persecution. It will be ecen^ therefore, that it 
ia our theories, and not the facts we see, that 
ultimately dete^rmine ciur opinion of the atate of 
ft foreign country. Thia explains the differonco 
of opinion^ for example, ivhich has often been 
romarkod on in people who have visited Bueela* 
I have heard both the most cheerful and the 
gloomiest accounta of RuEsia from returned 
viaitorH, and botli the cheerfulness and the gloom, 
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I imagine, ^?Fer© due to theories formed before 
tho viaiiba took place. It wa^ the game in Tegd^rd 
to iTeland in tbe days of Glad^^tone. The 
Unioniet Englisih visitor eaw a totaUy different 
Itelaiid from the Home Rule visitor. He saw 
a country that had. little to eomplam about— 
that wonld not haire complained about aiiything, 
indeed, if it bad not been for poHtical agitatorB, 
The Home Hule visitoT, on the other hand, ^aw 
a land even more miserable tboji it actuaUy was. 
ThiH, unbappily, pTOvea that theories may be 
as mifileatling as facta, and tbe logical eoncluaion 
seems to be that we oan never leam the tnitb 
about any countify in any way at all* I do not 
think, however, that we need be driven to ao 
peasiuuBtic a position aa this. We can leam a 
coiiEiderable amount of truth about a eoantry 
if ^-e remain sufficiently sceptical in tegscrd both 
to theories and to fa^te. We must distrust the 
esvidenoe of our eyes till we are sure that our 
eyes have not imsBed more important facts than 
they have seen. Wc nnist be ready to alter our 
theories, or at least to question them, if the 
evidence of facta eontraxHeta them. And, even 
after we have altered them, it ia wiae to distrust 

tbenk &till. 

1 myself, 1 confess, am. incapable of discover - 
ing the truth about the present condition of 
England. I do not know whether tbe country 
is, as they say, on tbe edge of an abyss, or 
whether, aa others jyut it, die is mtvking full 
steam ahe4^ for prosperity. All I know ia that, 
if she is on tho edge of an abyss, fibe docs not 
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looJL tlic part, mderly mm, looTdng back on a 
eecxtrity that ifl past and looking forward to a 
fixture tJiat is doubtful, have said to ms that thoy 
WCTe glad not to he young, but to havo been 
born in «, }iappler s^e than the present. It may 
weU be, however, that the world heu^ only begim 
to be wealthy and that withui the present cen- 
tury it will begin even to he wise. Wlio knows 1 
I do not. Bat, at leaat, to the eye of a holidiiy- 
maker, England with all her miaeriee looks like 
a country in which leisure and pleasure are 
increasing . Appearances may be deceptive, but, 
till we turn baek to statiatica, they are reassuring. 
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GUIDE-BOOKS were njever fttTrcurite read- 
izkg of mino. 1 cannot penetrate those 
thickets of fact wltLtiont exhEnuBtion. My mind 
ehrink^ belbte unending courses of name^ and 
datea. TLo writers of guide-booka Ec^sm to 
believe that thero is no limi t, to one's interest 
in the details of museums and cliurches. They 
in cats ua to look at pieturea abroad that "we 
should not think worth a glance at honxe. And 
they tr^^ to shepherd UiS into enthusiafima Ts^hich 
we Ehould be nnich more hkely to experieaioe if 
w© "^ere left free to make our otto discoveries, 
I liko to have a guide-book in my bag -when I 
travel, but I prefer as a rule not to read it till 
1 get home, "when I can sat down at leisure and 
see how many things I have miesed. 

Fortunatelj^'j "when I "w^as going to Spain "the 
other day^ a friend gave me a rather uncon- 
ventional guide-book, -^'hich made no attempt 
to anticipate the raptures natural to a visitor in 
a foreign country if left to himaelf. At least, 
the author quoted enough in disparagement of 
the most beautiful towns in Andalusia to give 
the reader a dehghtful aurprise "svhen the reality 
rose before him. How pleasant it is to bo told 
that Cordoba has no good hotel and that the 
town i& a ^neglected ehurchyard' "with 'something 
stifling' in the a"fcmoapherej and then to fuid 
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oneself in a ca^pital of flower-fiUod patio^^ brjl- 
Eazit as tke sun that EliiiieH on them^ witb. men 
ajid women, mulea and donkeyB^ moving through 
the fltrcetft in a pcrpefcual decoration, with a 
gTiide- of the tenderest historical elognence to 
take one through the forest of the hofaeehoe 
arches io the mosque, "with 'little oflglcs' aoaritlg 
and swifts Bcneamirig above and goldfinchos 
ringing telow, and with a@ excellent a hotel a^ a 
mu^n descending stiffly from a long journey by 
motor- ooach oould deairet If I had heen told in 
advanc]^ that Cordoba was incomparably and 
fiawlesEly beautiful I should probably have been 
disappointed, for no town on earth can live np 
to Huch a description. As it was, preliminary 
diEparageanent gave an edge to one's delight, 
Slid} if the motor- coach had not been waiting, 
I oould hare remained happily among that un- 
hurrying population in its aotting of white- 
washed houses and tiled roofs for — no, not for 
eveTp but for at least a week. 

The same guide-book, was equally serviceable 
R;8 regards Granada. It began with a wammg 
against the Alhambra Palace Hotels that odd 
building that riaea like a cliS on the hill above the 
city. 'I have never been in a hotel I liked less/ 
declares the writer, ^nor known ono concerning 
which I have heard go m,uch complaint from 
follow- travellera..* Either the hotels of Spain 
must have vaatly changed since the guide-book 
was written^ or the author must be harder to 
plcaae than I^ for I have seldom been in a hotel 
I liked better. This may havo been largely due 
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to the fact that frona the bslcony o£ a third- 
float bedroom thers is suoh a proapeot to be laeen 
OiS Dxust be T^re in any European city. On the 
evening of my airrival the tib-w moon and the 
atSiTs -were shining, Emd far "beneath one the 
oityj "with it-a inmimerable lampe, ha^l the ap- 
peatance of a second host of etarfln Sy day the 
rich plHin could be seeai stretcbLr^ on all aides 
to the moimt.aii!is, the en<?wy tops of the Siexra 
Nevada, above, the pahns belc^w spreading their 
leaves in a South Seas languor of amiahine. All 
day long eoimtlo&ft s-wifts — the fewjft appears to 
bo tlic bird of Spain — screamed around and 
pursned in^cete to the very wood of the windovr- 
saehee^ which they struck with their biUa. A 
Swede J w^ho "r^s unaccuHtomed to auch bird^, 
aaked me: 'Do yon have black swallows in 
England,, too?' One day a swift was caught 
either in a hole above my window or, being 
youngs TFBia too timid to begin flying at eo pre- 
cipitous a height: whereupon another e^^ift flew 
up to it and^ seiauig a wing in its cilaws^ attempted 
to drag the helpless bird from the bole. A third 
SAvift followed with a aimilar effort, and at last, 
amid ecreams of triumph^ the bird wiis di;alodged 
and off insoct-huntdng with his^ companions. 

Granada^ howeverj is not only a city of swiftsj 
but a city of coekg. An hour befoxo midnight 
all the cocks of Granada begin crowing at the 
foot of the Athambra, arjd^ with a brief interval, 
continue to croi^ through the night. Such a 
rivalry of virile song is very eharniing to one 
who is not a ressident hut a vLsitor, blended as it 
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is witt the Andalusian love-aaciigB of late home- 

As for the AJhambra itself, the gnide-book 
fortunately quoted a diapai^gmg description 
which prepaxTed one for an orgy of meretricious 
frippery. It ie diffitult, however, to look on 
anything that has la^ed ao long aa Mppery — 
on anything that has not only lasted a v^ery 
long timCj but ie a monumsnt to one of the great 
hours of Ein-opean hiiitory. I know astoniah- 
Lrigly little hiatoiy for a- middle-aged man, but 
somo inlierited partisan pleasure stirs in mo iq 
presence of the last Moorish stronghold that 
fell to the Christians. I do not know why 1 
should be glad that the Chjistiaos took Granada, 
because, according to one of my guide-books j 
they behaved to the Moriscos as Hitler is be- 
having to the Jews, and ruined it. 'UndeT th.& 
CSxdatians/ it declares, 'Granada fell on evil 
days; religioufl intoleranccj eulminating in 
Phihp Ill^e expulsion of the Moriscos in 1609, 
robbed it of its moat industrious and most useful 
citizens, and the lost glorv t^^^s never recaptiu^sd.' 
Yet^ narro\^r,jnxnded aa I am, I cannot help 
always being on th^ side of the Christians at an 
instorical crisis. What ecouTtdrels they often 
were, and how charming, according to many 
accounts J the ;[>eoples they conquered were! 
Yet, after all, the Christiane were Christians — 
of sorts. If they had been defeated, how wa 
ehou[d have idealiEcd tbeiti! 

Not tlT.at I do not sympathi-^se with the Moora 
as I w^ander t]:nt>ugh the sunny courts of the 
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AlhaiubTa and aiuong the fomitainH and gar done 
of tlie QeneraUfe higher up the hill. They were 
isa obviously lovers of eunEliiiie and. shade and 
floTinara and flo^wing ivater and <;olour and 
©noiie^iiting prcospects. They may not have 
givien their fettered ChrifltiaiL pri^soners a good 
time J bpt they gave themselvea — -at least, the 
rich a>nd poiroTfiil among tJiem — a very good 
time. To turn a fortress into a palaoe of play 
and prettiness allowed, a certain innocence of 
heart. All tho^se llttlo oupa of coiling with tiueir 
pendent detxjrations of painted wood and plaster 
axe tJie perfect adomment of a ploasuxo-ho-uaep 
It ifl^ perhaps^ natnre rather titan art to 'H'"hich 
the Alhambra owes moat of its heaiity^ — the 
eminence on which It ie biiiit, the mountains in 
the diatancc seen from all pointa, the blue sky 
e^nd the sun overhead* But it waa a i^ace of 
artists who construoted a building to be so 
tunning a trap for natural beauty. It ipa^ a xace 
of artiatSj too* 'who made tlto gardens of the 
Gk>noralife with prospecta lovoLLer still, witli 
fountains playing and with water flowing down 
the top of a balustrade on eaeh eide of a flight 
of eteep steps, where nigMmgaloa sing above the 
ni>T:tles tuid oleanders. One can understand 
Boabdirg emotion — see guide-book — ^whon the 
ChriBtianfi had driven Inm out from this paraydise 
and lie wept as he looked back at the courts and 
gardtaie he had lost. 'Weep not like a woman,* 
said his mother sternly, *for ^what you could not 
defend like a man.* It "wias a hard sayi^ig^ con- 
sidering that a weakling evefn more than a 
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warrior "was likely to feel perpetiiflilly eeoiire in 
that fortress^ of fountains and nightingalBB. 

As for Perdinand and lisabellct and ColumbnSj 
who are among the many ghosts of the Al}]anibTa., 
tJjey aro great names, and some day I must 
read about them; bxit it "was the Moore^ not the 
Chrlg^tiaiiSj who made the beet of Granada. 
There ia some Clu-ietlan art in tho Qirtuja that 
seems Hke a dip into Hell after the enchanted 
gardens on the hill. T hav^e often he-ard of the 
things Catholics onoe did to Froteatants, but 
njevBr before hewi I seen ^uch bloody repreaenta- 
tione of the things Proteatants once did to 
Cathohca. BelfaiSt and Granada ought to ex- 
change pieturea — a fe^p old^fashioaaed Belfast 
election -posters againat the painting-a in the 
Cartuja. How amiable the gardendoving Moors 
seem in comparison with these pictured bntehera! 
1 should almost have been tempted to become 
pro-Moor if I had not sesen the fetters of tho 
CKrifltiaii alavea rusting on the outer wall of the 
Cathedral at; Toledo. A bad iot^ theae human 
beings — intolerable if it were not- for tho many 
excellent things they have left behind theinl 
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MR. CLEKNELI. WILiaKSON, rdfentog 
_ the €tlier day to the often-heard remark 
that what we noed ia a Mussolini or another 
GromwBll, asked why on eartli anyhody should 
waiit a man iUke CromweU. A correspoiideTit 
immediately rephed: 'The answer la a simple one. 
He efucceeded,'who!^e others faiLed, in getting 
things done/ Thexe is a positive craae for get- 
ting thiDga don^e sweeping over the world to-day- 
It doea not aeem to matter mnch what the thtogs 
am ^0 long ae somebody gets them done. Ihna 
in one oonntry the man who gets things done 
ia the man who gete Jews hit over the head with 
rubber tubing. In another he ia the man who 
geta peasants torn from their farms and sent to 
work as OS)] ©s in dietaj^it plaoea not of their own 
choosing, but of his. It ia aometimea very difTi- 
enl-b to see the dMerenec between gettiiig thmgs 
done and getting people done in. The man who 
gct^ thkiga d<me ia not, as a mle, affiietoLl >vltli 
hnmanity . He ia so bent on getting somewhere 
that he has no time to consider the feelings of 
the people he ImoekE down on the v^ay there. 
I wish 1 knew enough hietory to be able to 
espoae the pretensians of the men who got things, 
done in the past, Porhape, however, it woidd 
be -Liseleaa, for the men -w'ho got thln^ done, 
^om Cleon to Napoleon, will always have 
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tLhueir defendera Bimply b^cfimjse they got thinga 

done. 

I dialike men who gat thinga done^ IjecaUiSe 
one of the firat thiag^ they aliray £3 do In modfiTn 
times is to inuazle writers. Give a man dicta- 
torial powers and ha immediately thinks what 
a fine piece of work it would be to suppress a- few 
ne-wepapers. NoWj newBpapera may be an evil, 
but I doubt if they are as great an evil as men 
who gets thinga donej and if either mnat be 
suppressed, 1 shoTiM infinitely prefor the sup- 
pression of the lj0.tter. All the people who get 
thinga donCj I notice^ bave a maim* for deatroy- 
ing things. They must destroy feee in^tutions 
or libraries or churches in order to get rid of their 
euperfloUB energy. Satan finds some mischief 
&y n for active handa to do. It would, of couise, 
bo mifalr to suggest that the strong men of 
pohticH have no positive aim in their i&enzied 
activities; but I cannot help thinkmg that what 
many people admire iii them is less their ultimate 
purpose tlian their frensied activiti^^. The 
strong miin pleases the iTrLagination much ae the 
gangster of the lilma does. Nearly everybody 
except the poets believes that life proceeds at 
mneh too slow a paco and that we should be far 
happier if it were made more dramatic. "LiGt's 
do something/ they ctyi and when a etrong man 
claps his opponente^ in j£fcil they applaud him as 
though he had done 84* good service to the com- 
munity as the village blacksmith. 

You can judge how much of the admiration 
of the strong man Ls due to kb dcatructiveneBS 
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from tho w^y in Trhich many people express their 

enthufiiaBm for CromwelL There is nothing 
for wJiitih they commend Him moro ardently 
tlifliii for aayiiig, 'Tfiike aT¥ay that bauble,^ That 
wa^ getting things done^ 1 cannot myHcjli" see 
why it should be getting things done to remove 
the niEixje from tho House of Commona but not 
getting thioga dona to leave it there* Yet leav- 
ing the msn^e where it m doesa not somehoTar fire 
tihe imagimiition. All tJie Enghah atateamen 
who have left the mace in ita ufeual plaee— Peel^ 
I>iHraeh, a-nd Gladstone — aeem feeble pohticiana 
in coniptiriaon"with the giant who had the strengh 
of mind to order ita removaL Mr. Churchill^ 
I am eurCp owes hia appeal to many ardent 
fipirits to the feeliog that ho ia tho only English- 
man hving who is capable at a crisis of dohig 
something about the :mia^e. Yet in itaelf there 
is nothing more admirable in removing the mace 
than in burning down Westminister Abbey, 
Would a man itvho set fire to Westminster Abbey, 
iio'W'Dverj be regarded as a man of action^ and Daust 
wo who refrahi from^ burning it down be eon- 
tent to be looked on aa stlck-in-the mudb in- 
capable of action? There seems to me to he 
much to he said for the man of inaction* The 
man of inaction has preserved many fine build- 
inga J many tine institutions^ many fine libraries, 
many fine gardens. One of them, Abraham 
Lincoln, even w^on the American Civil War* 

It would J I ad.mit, foe possible to carry on©*s 
adnnraticin for the man of inaction too far. 
The craving for getting things done is balanced 
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In moat of ua by the craving for leav^ing thiagB 
undocne; and the inore oomforfcable wie are, the 
more the temptation to leave things iindono is 
likely to grow on ub. At th© eamo tim^^ the 
history of Pabiua Chinctators known also aa the 
Lamb J i^ a permanent warning to ub that vire mnat 
l>e particularly on our gnEird against the man 
who geta thing.*i done. Aa every eehoolboy knowE 
HO dilatory wsre the tactics of Fabiaia in the war 
against Carthage that all Rome denounced him 
and called for a man who ^nould get things done. 
Sneli a man vt^as Minueiua Rufue, who got thinga 
done Eo effectivdy that Fabhis had to extricate 
him fiom disaBtor. Later on, in the abaence 
of Fab i US, othoa: men who eould get thioge done 
lost the Battle of Cannae in the moat practical 
fashion i>os^ible. If poaterity'.a estimate of 
Fabiue is juat, it lookia a^ though oceasionally 
the best way to get something done may be to 
keep tho men who get things done from having 
anything to do with it. 

I do not laiow the Phttonic Dialogued well 
enough to be able to say whether Socrates ever 
eonveiT^ed with an aydvocate of the gospel of 
getting thuigfl done. He woidd certainly^ had 
he Lad the ox>portnnity, have examined hitn 
closely as to what things should be done^ and 
as to whether he thoitght that it mattered by 
what meana fcliey wcro done, and he would have 
Roneluded by compelling hmi to agree that what 
the vu-tuoua man must desii^c ia to have the 
right things done at the right time and in the 
right way. Poaaibly he would have exposed 
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him in the coiir&e of the aj'giiTiijBnt- afe a man irho&& 
mmoet longmg was not for justice bat for a 

theatrifial way of liTing* Do not suppose that 
I am j^peaking of tho great reformers, the meu 
and women who are outraged by the continu- 
Einoe of a pjaguo of poverty in a world of plenty, 
and who are unaeMahly devoting their energies 
to the work of building ft oivilization in which 
BTueh things are impoBsible. Do not even 
suppose that I am speaking of Muaaolini, or 
Stalin, or Hitler. I aaxt thinking ratlier of that 
enormous number of men and women who 
have an unholy craving to be led by a strong, 
ruthleee man^ and who go about sstyiagj 'What 
we want ie a Mxissohni^ or a Oromwcll or feom© 
other dictator. These men and womcn^ T am 
convinced, are inspired lar]geiy by a passion for 
the theatrical. They want a leader who can 
make Mfe more exciting for them. Many of 
them are in revolt^ leas agam&t anything in the 
framework of feooiety than againfit the dullness 
of their own lives. They have lost the tasto for 
the politiea of the four-wheeled- cab kind, and 
long for motor-raeing^track pohtics, "which wUl 
baing sen&ational thrilla into public life, 

K I wcte a candidato without any pohtieal eon- 
victionE and eager only to get into Parhamentj 
I think I ahould pubhsh an election-poster an- 
nouncing that my pohcy wae a pohey of action, 
and should leave the electors to giieas what, if 
any^ were the other items of my programme. 
In every s^peecb I ^ould aay : 'What we need is a 
man who can get things done- la 1die Prime 
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Minieier audi ^ man? Is Mr. Langbury mi6h. a 
manl No. Ladies an*! gentlemen j If you do m^ 
tKe honour of returning me to the House of Com- 
mons I promise you I will ntake it my firi&t and 
oiily buKineaa, fiorn tjie moment I enter it, to 
gtt thing;^ done. We have lxa4 enonglL of words, 
words, words. Wliat we want i^ not words but 
deeds. What most of u* feci is that it is time thie 
great Empire got i\ move on. There can he no 
s-landing Btill. My policy ia a policy of ForwBxdj 
and my motto is "Action, action, actionP^ The 
present- crisis ealla, as all great criaeEha^e called, 
for a Man. Send twienty Men to the House of 
Commona , and that eld leidy will begin to Bit up. 
What we' vt? got to do, ladiea a^nd gentlemen, is to 
gc=t together^ and^wlien weVe got together it mnat 
follow, as the night the day, that well get things 
done. Let us all put our shoulders to the wheel. 
Lfet us step on the ga&. Let us^ if neceeisaty, 
get rid of the br^ke. Forward, ladies and 
gentlemen, to a noi^ and better worlds I do not 
imagine that I could ^ot ai^ay Tpith this fatuous 
speech myself, I am convinced, hoT^n^ver, 
that, if a man could he found who T^as fool 
enough to be able to believe ladiathe waa saying, 
and if he uttered ju&t siioh empty phra^s^ bawl- 
ing them, out at tlie top of a powerful voice, 
with his eyes bulging out of their sockets and 
the veins standing out on his temples^ he w^ould 
in time gather a great erowd Tound him and end 
a*s a Member of ParHament. !For Ts^hat wio need 
is a Man. Only if ws discover a Man can we he 
sure of getting things done* And so fortii, 
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PRONUNCIATION is a maiTter in raganl 
to Tvliicti feelkig usually runs bigh. It ie as 
tihough mankind J liavirig invented artioiilate 
^^eoh, reaiiEed that it T^'onld be useless lajileas 
therie ^was a general agreement to uae more or less 
the same sounds to indicate the eame thingia. 
Even the displacement of the accent I^ some- 
times enough to make a word unintelligible to 
the hearer. When I "wiis in M^idrid la.^t s^pring, 
for example, I aisked a taxi-dxivcr to tiike me to 
the Palace Hotel. B.o aaid that he had never 
heard of it, and a number of other taxi-diivera 
whom he consrdted profeaaed to be erLiialTy 
i^^oranb^ thoiigh my friends and I repeated the 
words several tim^ %\dth the usual Elnglish 
pronunciation. At Jast^ inteliLgenee dau'ned in 
tho t^xi-diiver'a features, and ho cried: 'Ah, 
Pah-Iasfi/ Tho difference in pronunciation wag 
slight J but it was eaiough to prevent under- 
t< handing. Probably , if a ^paniiird eame to 
liondon and asked to be directed to tho Pah-l^ss 
Theatre, he would have to repeat his inquiry 
several times before iie waa understood. 

If diffieultica of this kind arise between eiti- 
2^ens o£ different eountries over a slight change 
in the sound, of a woimI^ it is no wonder that 
hiunan beings aspire after a standard pronun- 
ciation which. ivlU reduce as far ^^ possible the 
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cIiaTLceJ^ of niisuTiderst^Miding. Bosense of tliis aa- 
piration, even ehildren greet a miapronownoed 
word with mockery* The reading class in aji 
jiifantfl* aciLool can bo throfwn into fits of laughter 
by the mieprommciation of a -word.. At a later 
atage^ anch pronTuiciaticina ae Vebemmiiient' for 
'vehement* or 'dettcrxaindod* for 'detertnmed' 
arc greeted with superior and joj^l deri&ion. 
The convention of ej^eeeh ie on© of the firfgt 
conventions that the child letiini& to respect. 
And in this the child ohejis a "wiac icistiiict, ifeince 
speech ia merely a colkction of conventional 
j&ound^, in deahiig "with "which originality of pro- 
nimciatiorL is usually a mark of aheer ignorance. 
It ia true that the chiLd^is scorn of pronun- 
ciation other than hia own arises pEirtly from hs& 
habit of regarding everything unusual aa funny- 
Many English children think the Scottish Mlt 
fuD.nyj and French gestiouIatiDiiB fumay* I 
myself, grooving np in Belfastj looked on the 
perfectly correct pronunciations of English 
visitors aa funny. They secnicd to mo to call 
Ixeland 'Aiila-nd^ and ivatar *TFatah\ As for 
their attempts to p(ronotince some of the plaee- 
namea of Ulatcr^ auch as Ahoghillj it wiis one 
of the joya of my iofEiucy to haten to them. I 
have heard Englishmen niispronouncing even 
Buch aimple nauLcs as ColcrainO;^ Strabane, auil 
Ikjnegal. Some writera have attrihuted the 
tendency to laugh *t mi&pronunciatioBS to 
snobbery or to a scnac of clasa supcrioiitj!'* That^ 
they aay, ia why -w& laugh at the Cockneyisma 
of Sam Weller and hia father and the brogue 
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of Mulvft-ney. I be lie-vie this to be nana^TisB, 
I felt no class iBuperiority to the English visitoi^ 
whos^e pronmiciartioiiB amu8«d me. I regarded 
Engliahmcnj on the oontrary^ with a religioua 
reverence in comparison with which lir. Kip- 
ling's Imperialism seems haLf-he^rfced. The 
comedy of miapronimoiatigo Is, it eeem@ to m^e, 
though tonehed with derision ^ largely the comedy 
of the unexpected. For examplet I saw nothing 
comic in the familiar miflpronimeiiations of my 
nurse. She said ^poaliaman' for policeman^ 
called bread 'braid' and tea 'tay\ and said 
'adv^rtise^ and 'advertisement' in the old- 
fashioned way. To me it waa the accent of 
Oxford, not the accent of BLillymaearretj that 
seemed funny. Only on the Eissum^ption that I 
had an inferiority complex which m&de me 
hostile to Oxford could thia be "^interpreted as la. 
form, if elu inverted one, of snobbery. 

Demion of nnusiial pronnnciationE, however^ 
can he justified even on utHitarjan grounds. 
We TFant to live in a world of mutual und^ir- 
standings and we feel that^ for this purpose, it 
does not much matter how we pTonounee w^ords 
so long as we all pr oi^iounce them hi the game way- 
Feeling this, we long for an authority wiiieb will 
settle for us the beat pronunciation of the age. 
Kot that 'wc desire a dictator of speech. What 
we want i^ a dictionary-maker who will tell 
iifihowwordB are nausJlypronounoed and spelt hy 
educated men and women in our ov^ai time. It 
may be argued tha-tthe speech of educated people 
ia no purer than the speech of the Somerset 
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pea^iantry; but, as thjeir vocabuXary is ]m^(E^ 
and more in harmony witli tfce vQcabTnlaTy of 
literaturflj moat people have agre&d to acccfpt 
the speec^h of the educated elapses as the stajidaxd 
of correct speech. Without some ench agree- 
ment, no one wonld daro to compile a- pronoun- 
cmg dictionary. Of, rather, perhaps, we aliould 
have acorea of dictionaries — an Oxford I>ie^ 
tionary, a Cockney IHctionaryj & Erevonshire 
Dictionary, a. Yorkehire Diction ary^ an Anglo- 
Welsh Dicfcionttry, and so forth, ^1 of them 
recommendrng diiferent prununeiatioru& of words, 
especially in regard to the vowel sounds. 

It though I cannot pronoiincM English cor- 
rectly, am glad of the existence of a atanda^fd 
to "which everybody is supposed to approximate* 
WItJxout such a standard there would be per- 
petual conlViaion in the Engli&b-epeaking parts 
of these islands. Kvon as it is, di.ETerenees of 
arcoent in Engliah are constantly leading to mia- 
understanding. I remember hoi^, many yoars 
agOj a fidend of mine, an art- student, came to 
live in lodgings in London, and hoWj one day, 
feeling a httio out of sorta, ho told hie landlord 
that he had a^ headache. He pronounced the 
word as^ it is commonly pronounced in Belfaj&t^ 
*heddick'; and it req^uired a long conversation, 
much of it at ero^-purpogea, before he could 
rid his landlord of the idea cither tliat he had 
eaten a haddock which had msde him ill or 
that ho waa asking to be given a haddock for 
breaJtfae^t next morning. I think I have told 
Eomewhere before of a similar difficulty in which 
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I myself was involved es a result of c^rinfl feting 
proniinciatione, when I first came to London. 
Suffering from a sore throaty I went into a little 
cIiBndet'B shop in the neighbourhood of Eueton 
and aaked for some pine pastilles. The ohomist 
WRfi eitremely Cockney in hia epee^h, and, ob- 
vlonely thinking that when I eaid 'pine' I meant 
*pam% he asked me, ^ Wot sort of a pine do jou 
want tiiem for?' I eaid that I didn't want them 
for a paia^ but merely wanted a tin of pine 
pa^iUcs. *Ye^/ he pereiatcd, 'but wot I'm 
disking you ia, where havB you got this pine?' 
If I had been readier-witfcedj I should have re- 
plied, 'I have a pine in my throat*' Eut I never 
thought of it, and in despair I had to change the 
word and the thing to glycerine. 

A standard pronimciation would free us from 
difficultieid of that kind, I do not much care 
whether EngliRhmen decided to pronounce 
pain ^pane' or "pine', provided that they all 
pronounce it in the one way or the other. I 
hold* lioweveTj that there should be a fuMy 
rigid standard of correct e^ieechj and that aU 
clergymen, actaTE, public speakers, and E.B.C. 
announcers Bhould be expected to conform to it. 

How, then^ are we to discover thi^ ^tendard 
except in the norm of educated speech? Re^ 
formers may wish to amend epcecli so as to 
restore the long 'e' to *ethics* and the long 'o' 
to *Socratca^; but most of us arc content to 
a^ accept the established ngage, even if it began 
& mispronunciation. Being of the »ame mind 
aa the majority^ 1 camiot help feeling that Mr. 
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Jicmapd ShaTT and his feUow-momboTB of the 
committee that jnl\ie&ii the B.B.C^ ahout tho 
pronanciation of Englieh are going the wrong 
"w&y about their busineB^^ Th&y seem to bchevo 
that what is ivajited of them is, not to discover 
how iForda are m;tua.Dy pronoTinc^d by good 
speakers,, but — iii. Boiue oases at least — how the 
present pronunoiatioii uould he impToved for 
bToactcaetiiKg piirpoBes. Mr. Shaw definitely 
lays it dowxk that, for the pttrposcs of wireleaa 
and the telephone, 'we have to get rid not only 
of imperfect prominciations biJit of ambiguons 
ou■e^^ To- my mind, if this ia true of wireleBE^ 
it lunsfc he equally true — miuch truer indeed — 
of ordinary life. If it ia important to pronounoo 
^immanent' mth the accent on the second syl- 
lable foT the sak(^ of clarity when a trained 
announcer speaka the word, into a mierophone^ 
how nauch more neeeesary ia the new prouiin- 
&iation among the echoee of tlie Albert Hall or 
amid the deafening cliatter of a dean*a dinner- 
t^ablel Yet the rclormed pronunoiatioii hapxJ^uB 
to be wrongp and it m not the buainess of the 
B.B.C to broadcast wrong prommciatione into 
tiie homca of the innocent. 

Some of the reforms recommended hy Mr. 
8haw'a committee cannot oven he defended 
on th.o ground that they get rid of ambiguity. 
*I>espioable' and 'disputable*, with the accent 
on the first ayllable, when articulal.ed clearly ^^ 
bring no cloud of miaunderfitandii^ into the 
mind of the hearer. Mr, ShaTT even maintains 
that ^decadent* Jaiiouid be pronounced with the 
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accent on the Becoiid syllable^ for aefltheitic 
reasons. The anawer is that it isn't. 

Mr, ShaWj however , is ^ born n-oncocnforinist. 
TTia genius is th^ idolier for his nonconformity; 
btit the genius of the a^rtis^t, which is indiv^Ldu- 
alistioj is eese=ntLaUy difiEerent from the talent 
of the authority on speech, which is submiasive 
to Authorifcy and si slave to evidjeneo. We do 
not ask a diotionary-maJier to teU na how^ he 
thinks ^tomato' ought to be pronoimced, bnt 
how it i& actually pronounced by good ax^eakers. 
In the same way; we do not want Mr, Shaw and 
Kiji^ iQlloTs.r"Comiiiittcemen to teH Tis how *Gon- 
duLt Street* would bo pronounced in thoir ideal 
world. AIJ that we ask of them is to find out 
how 'Conduit Street" is pronoimced in England 
in the year 1934.* 

XJnlcsa the C4jmmi.ttee accepts the best con- 
temporary speech as the standard of pronuii- 
ciationj a door will be open to all kmds of chBtnges 
based on mere caprice. Tlie committee may 
one day decide tOiat *ploitgh' and ^though* and 
*hough' and all words ending in *ough' should 
bo pronovmced so as to rhym^ with 'enongh^. 
For the salce of eupliony they may call Leicest-er 
Sq^uaire 'Lle-oess-ter Square* and restore the '"w' 
sound to Chiswiok. Tliat ia the wor^t of original 
genius. No mekn of geniua ought over to be 
allowed to sit on a committee . If he is^ he will get 
thinga dono even if they are the wrong things- 

^ Mr* Lloyd James^ hunv^v^tt. defends ^Con-defw-lt- 
StreBt' on tliy girouiid tliat that is ho^v it ia usiia-lly pro* 
ii0iiii€&d in the street ita^lfp 
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OR the Old PriBoii Hau^e** Thus a Sunday- 
paper ^vertiaement annoimoed the altar- 
njjttivo name of a house for sale — a houeo ia 
which I CKEuse li"v^ed. I do not know what kind 
of prisoners were kept there^ or "wrhEtt were their 
piunshixLcnta within those thick waUat it was a 
houge that had oTitliTred d3Tiaatie^j Ijut most of 
the evil in its histors' had been forgotten. There 
Traa eji owl that Kved between the ceihng of the 
top room and the roof and stnmhled noisily 
about among the rafters in the small houre lilce 
the ghoflt of a captive in medieval afmonrj and 
there was a cook for a brief season wbo made us 
feel tliat WB were living under the tliumb of a 
jailer J sending ns up imcatable dishes that wtb 
dared not leave uneaten. The cook certainly 
frightened us: wo suspected her, indeed, of beiog 
a darigerons ortniinal of the male sex difegnised 
and on the run: that, how^eveTj may have heen 
the effect of her dishes on the imagination. Apart 
&om the owl and the oook, the shades of the 
prison-hou&e had been dis^pated hj time. 

Never till I went to live in the hauee had I 
lived in the oonntry all the year round. The 
country till then had been to me a place of long 
suminer viaits, of occeisianal Ghristmaa or Easter 
hi>).rdaySp of idle Tralks on Saturdays and Sun- 
days. The custom of closing the schools in the 
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fieeond half of BuimiLer may have Eomething 
to he aaid for it, but it ha« this dlsaydvantage 
that the town child grow^ up, cua a rulo, without 
much chanoc of be^^oming intiinate with the 
country in the fiill bloom ^Jid, variety of the yea^n 
August ia a fine month, but May and Juno are 
finer. If it ia good for boys and girls to leave off 
learning Latin and Greek for long spelJja, it 
would surely bo beat that they ahonld do this 
when the treee are full of singing bird^ and the 
nests are f iiU of o^gs and the whole world is a 
garden. For myself, even as a boy, I kneiv the 
song of the yeUow-hammer, for he sang throxtgh 
the summer; and in town^ as I lay a^^ake at 
dawn, I eould li&ten to }i.iitf the birds from No^h'e 
Ark sjiiging in the pardon, IBut most of the 
common birds I could not have identified either 
hy eye or by esTj and I "waa no more learned 
about flowers or even about trees. I was a 
€hild of the streeta^ not of the fields, and I had 
all hut settled do^vr^ into the condition of a 
lifelong ignoramus vrhen I "went to five at the 
Old Prison House ► 

I am J, no doubts stiU an ignoramus: I <5an never 
go deep into botany and oroithology. ^ut at 
least I have spent da^ya and Tveeks and months 
in the (^<>ijntry, and h&ve sat under rriy own 
sycamore — at a roEiaonable rent — hstsning to the 
willow- wren. I do not know who had plaJited 
the- eycamoro in the OGutxc of tho one httle 
square of green lawn in the garden behind the 
house. It was an insane tiling to do, as the 
flycamoro is one of the fc"w tre^s under "which it 
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ifi uncomfortable to Bit, It Ib a charming tree 
at the time of its firat floTvering, but no sooner 
has one notiood thia than it licgina to drop a 
gentle Tfiin^ sticky aa honejj on everybody and 
e^eryt fling under its branches. At the same 
timo, thiB Bycamore waa the most beautiful 
of all sycamores: it wag lit up by the pre@en<3e 
of a bird and ft aong 60 enchanting that, as one 
watched and listened, one could ahuost havB 
believed that the miseries of mankind were an 
illusion. I do not think that, before th^t tune, 
I could have recognized a "wiIloT^-"WTGn; but to 
lie in a hammock and to be eung to by one* 
eunny maming after aimny mormng, Tvaa to he 
convinced that* of all the bird^ that victit theae 
islands J the willow- wrongs aong is t)].c lovelief^t. 
He hima^lf i^ as graceful as his song: he is the 
very spirit of the leaves and the aimlight that 
IS scattered through them^ ilc is brief- he is 
repetitive: but "what a perfect shape of aongl 
If 1 had not gone to live in the country I ahonld 
never have known this. I should have heard the 
first willow-wren singing in tlie garden at Bajnp- 
atead without recognition and witliont exeifce- 
ment, for it is an odd fact that one has to know 
the namea of birda in order to enjoy their Bongs 
to the full. There is an eni iJineement of di^ 
eovery^ but the entranoemont is not eomplctro 
tQl it has been fi^ed in a word, a name^ that wiU 
remain in the memory. To rcmemher having 
heard an unknown bird singing exquisitely 
does not give us the samepleasui*c as to remember 
having heartl a definite bird- —a willoTv-wren, 
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a wren, a bL^ckbird, or a nighidngale — t^higmg 
exquisitely* Savages attribute a magic in- 
£nenD6 to nameB. They believe tbat to taoir 
a- child's name is to po&aeea power over it. 
Wluetiier or not it is the poaacsaive in&tuict in us 
that Ib gratified by the knowledge of the names 
of birds, there ia no doubt that the knowledge 
of their names iBCtniensoly Lnareaseet our pleBsuro 
in their aongis. 

It may be contended that we could aeqtiice 
a gp^BAt amount of this knowledge without ever 
going outBide London. You need not go beyond 
Hampst&ad Heath to diEcovcr the cudcoo, the 
jay^ the kingiLsner^ the redwings the nuthatch , 
the carrien crow, and scorers of other birda. You 
can £nd the spotted flycatcher and the leaaer 
apotted woodpecker in Kew Gardens. At Bicih- 
mondj herons and grebes and green irood- 
pockora are a^lmoat oonnnou. This i^ perteetly 
true^ but it is also true that the townsman haa 
so many distraetions that ho seldom ependa the 
whole day lolling in the garden or wandering on 
heaths and in parks. Me haa go much to do that 
he can do nothing very much. I ahould feel 
restless after an hour or bo in a deck-chair In 
a town garden. In the country, on the other 
hand, I am content to ait lazily in a garden, if 
not exactly from sunrise^ at least from the tlmo 
at which I rise myself^ till sunset and after. 
This gives the birds a chance, a^ it were, of 
showing themselves. The impatient man will 
have left kb hammock half an hour before tho 
tree-creeper alights to make ita mouselike run 
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up the wooden Trail of the b^m. He will be 
inaidje tlio Lou^w5 aJi^wering letters "when the 
greater jotted woodpecker pave its rare and 
ftpprehensiFe visit to the stom of the a^pple-tree* 
Happily married goldfinohea will retnna to the 
a&compaiximenfc of ti song as. delightful as their 
coloiima to their nest in the pear-tree^ \Yidle lie ia 
away babbhng into the telephone. Ho will be 
out buying a ma^a^ine while the sfwallows are 
teaching their youngs hesitant as bathers on a 
oold day takinj^ their first plunge^ to fly. It 
was ae an. inmate of the Old Pidson that for the 
first timo in my life I overcame this townsman's 
fatal TestleBsness and was content to sit and 
watdh the day paashig. 1 cannot overcoiue it in 
Hampatead. Even if I had no "work to do, there 
■would be something else t<i distract me. I sem.e- 
times Tvish I were back in tlio Old Prison ► 

Even work becomea pleasant in a garden* 
And by work I do not meaja selling things or 
buying things or aeribblingon paper, but honesty 
hard-work^ digging the soil. To have oner's own 
spade in one's hands eatmg into oue's own earth 
is an occupation for a king. It is w^earieome — 
it is even Lrn mi bating for the beginner Tvicn he 
discovers that he has half -ruined the garden 
by digging up the subsoil and throw^ing it on the 
surfEice- — bnt witii what an ardour of hope the 
neTF, shining -edged spatle is thrust into the 
grounds The crops are already half-growti In 
the imagination. For the firsts time in one's 
life^ one appreciates the beauty of potatoes. 
There is not a vegetable so mean that the initiate 
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gardenGr cannot becouiB its entliuaiastiG j>artieaii, 
Thfi possessive iiMtinct ma.ke!& h'lm. look for^^ard 
to t.he aprpeaaranoe of hi^ own tuznips and his o"wti 
Brussels aprouta as if ha were preparing for a 
Banquet of the gods. There cauld be no greater 
proof of tlio appeal of gardening to th^ imagina- 
tion than the fact that it hjSiB enabled men to 
look "with a fatuous fondness on vegetable 
marrows. It must have been gardeiners with 
their passion for huge achieYement^ "who fir^t 
popularised tha^t monstrous gtiuelch of inBapiditj. 
They feci something akin to the boastful Joy 
of parenthood as they watch the reptile fruit 
slowly assuming the dimcnsiona of the I^at Eoy 
of Peckham. I have knoT^ii that unholy joy 
myself. 1 should know it again if I went lj»ack 
to the Old Prison Houae. For "m^ho even that 
loathes vegetable marroi^'s could, if he had a 
garden, xesiet the teniptation to grow them and 
eee them day hy day getting bigger and bigger? 
It ia true that my family maintained that I did 
none of the real work in the garden- — that I 
merely "walked about with gardening-books T^hile 
the others w^ere working and read pasi&age* 
out proving that whatever they had. juat done 
"WSiA wrong. I do not deny that I aought gui- 
dance from books and that, as a result of doing 
eo, I waa able to point out various errors into 
which the others fell in the positioning of pea- 
sticks, the thinning of carrots j and the pinehing 
of broad beans. My activitiGs, however^ "were 
physical as "well as intellectuaL It waa not the 
others, but I, who planted the row of sJiallotSj 
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for mstancej so neaiT tlie lawn that, whenev&r 
th© TFeat wind blew, it iSent a gentle odorous 
waft Jawnwarda that made the place unii^habi- 
table for anybody who disliked the emell of 
onionB. Thje infructuous leek-h«d, the ratho cos- 
lettuces than ran to seed: — theae^ toOj were evi- 
dences that I had not been a more book-rca,diiig 
idler . When I look hack on my life in the garden 
of the Old Priaon House j indeed, I e^e myself 
as one of the world'* workers sculptured by 
Kodin. That, perhaps, is why I think of the 
houae ^'ith anch reminiscent tendemeeSj almoat 
forgiving the red ^headed cook hor maaterpieco of 
cruelty when she flung tableepoonfuls of pepper 
into the otherwise tasteless soup. 
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XV. Dinner ^ ^^ ^ & 

AGEJTTLEH^LAN haa been writiiig from an 
addxees in Mayfaar in dofenee of "fcliat com- 
paratively recent social imiovatioii, the coektail 
party or the s^hercy-party. He claims that it 
kag many points of superiority both to the 
^afternoon at home" l?cginning about 4.30 and 
to the dinner-party H Writing aa one of tile older 
generation, he loolia back with particular loath- 
ing to the many dlmier-parties he has lived 
tjixough. 'I am of opinion/ he declares, ^that 
generally speaking, the old-fashioned formal 
diniier-party was one of the most boring in- 
stitntions in the "worldj and I am glad that it 
in. riow almost extinct, not oidy for th© sake of 
one*e pocket, but also for one's cnjoj'^ment of 
life. Most of the older generation -will remem- 
ber how often tliey had Toiiged for it to be 
I0.45j. which was usually the earliest hour at 
Tvhieh gu&sts felt they could leave, wlthont 
giving oEfenoe, the house of a host Vh'ith whojoi 
they had dinefl/ 

This ia, indeed, a luguhrioua retmn to make 
for ali tViose lavish banquets that anguished hosts 
and hostcsHca provided foT their ^eet^ in the 
pre -Georgian era. Pity for hosts might surely 
have induced the gentleman from Mayfair to 
keep up the noble preteii-oe with Trbieh he once 
bade farewell at dinner-partie^:, murmuring as 
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hB left: *ThaiLli you for one of the moat delight- 
ful evenings I have enjoyed foo: years/ For 
he may be sure that, if the guests wbtg bored, 
the host -was bored, too. The hoatj too^ had his 
eye on the clockj wondering whether it had not 
st-oppcxi or "whether it could really be only half- 
peist nine. It was no fun for him to eit euppreae- 
ing hla yav^Tia, while a bored gues&t bored him 
towards the edge of the grave by telling him 
ho'w bored he was during hie Ia.st vieit to the 
Riviera. The trouble about the pto- Georgian 
dinner-party of tliis period "waa that both tlie 
hoat and the guests were utterly lacking in 
moral courage. The guests had not the eourage 
to get up and leavie for fear of giving offence to 
the host. The host had not the eours^ to say, 
a^ soon aa the pall of boredom ha>d fallen about 
tho end of the first courae: 'Look here^ I can aee 
this party is going to be a failure* I don't know 
whose fault it is, youra or mine, hut I think 
you had all better go home* Anyhow, Vm off 
to tiie Empix'e.' Instead of behaving in this 
hone&t faahion^ hoat sjid guest sat on raging in- 
Wfljyily againat each other^ while every mouthful 
they swallowed , poi^vonous with the ^vcid of 
wrath J became an engine of torture^ ruinoua 
to the digestive traet, ruinous to tho temper. 
By the end of the meal every ruMi and woman 
preacnt wa-s suficring not only from aeute indi- 
gcstioUj but from the moat dangerous represi- 
sions. Never did peeudo-GMipua more ardently 
cherish a longing t-o murder his father than the 
pre- Georgian hoat longed to murder his gueata 
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or than each of the male guoste longed to murder 
the ho^j and 3 more eagerly stilly the female 
noigliboims wlio kept i*ltemately cackling into 
one of iii^ ears and making his life a misery. 
This waB called good mamiera in the pre- 
Geo(rgian era; but can it cvnr be good mannergi 
to wish to murder people "wko are doing their best 
to be kind to youl Freud arrived too late to 
study the eomplexea that the old-fashioned 
dinner-party gave rise to, I am sure that if he 
hod flourished in the reign of Queen Vietoria 
he would have diaoovercd that the West End of 
London ivas full of neurotica simply beeanse half 
the nice people who wero invited to dinner-parties 
were secretly praying for a aafe opportunity to 
murdnx the nice people "who hetd invited them. 

I have never myBclf been ahLe to t-ake this 
gloomy vieTv of diniuor-partiea- I ehrank fconx 
parties in my childhood if they involved dancing; 
but was always i!:;T'tia], ass the Victorians u&ed 
to say^ to any entertainment where there wae 
anything bettor than n&ual to cat. There was 
a time when I looked forward with keen anti- 
cipation to a Sunday-school Boirt^e. Convcdr- 
aa^ionea and social meetings — -T^-hftt viaions the 
worda call up of banquets of all the cakes that 
are kno^rn in Paradiacl I did not then know 
the phrase ad lib^ but in how- ad Ub^ a apirit I 
eat In thoae illuminated a^ssemblies assimilating 
into my being creamy siiowballa., augar-topped 
oast lea, shortbreads, sponge -eakes^ jam -filled 
crescents, and the other maaterpieces of the 
great confe<2tioners of old. No boredom there. 
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Ih til© young calf bored ^^ ho puBhoB hia muz-Ele 
into the bucket of buttermUk? Is tho pig 
bored at the trougli^ 

111 the ea-me way tlie dinner- table on the oc- 
Cfl^ifiion of a piirty hEwil i^n extrayordinairy fascina- 
tion for me. If th^ party wa^ given in our own 
house I "W'ould spend hours bccfonehaud peeping 
into cupboards to discover "what delicacies wbto 
being prepared for it and bejrig chased out of the 
kitchen and pantry for fear I should lay thieving 
hands on souic precious stuff that iva^ meant 
for an elder who was probably too old to enjoy 
it* When the guests had eat down to table, 
I looked yearningly at every diah. aj^ it arrived. 
I have been told that the inner co^*ting of the 
stomach of a emaU child is cxaverad with thou- 
sandB of little moxiths that at the sight of beau- 
tiful things to eat open cravinglyj like the beaks 
of young birds in the ne^t when a parent bird 
approaches to feed them, I beheve this to bo 
true. Many of these months then opened plead- 
ingly at Sight of salmon and cucumber. All 
opened wide simultaneously at eight of siitjh a 
variety^ such a foison^ of jelliea and creAms as 
the world ha^ not seen aince. 1 do not wish it 
to be thought that 1 am a glutton; I am on tlie 
whole indifferent to food; but on such occasions 
I certainly at© twice what 1 needed from the 
sheer force of imagination. What I craved 
for was not food but beauty, and I abaorbcd 
beauty tiQ I could absorb no more. It is this 
early association of dinner-parties with what 
tbe Greeks called lo kcdo^n, I thirkk^ that has 
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preventexi me from ever t^ddi^ eide^ with the 
deipnophobea in lfl>ter life. 

I tad all tlie better chance of enjoyiog diziner- 
parbiea in thOBs days, because I was too young 
to toe expecfted to taJIt. I could devote myself 
Eingle-niindedly to the enjoyment of the food 
to the aQoonipaniment of the pleasaxit sea-musto 
of the oonverRation and laughter of the guests* 
That^ I ftuTicy, is the ^secret of the peirfeet enjoy- 
ment of a dinnjGT-pnrty. The gentleman from 
Mayfair, no doubt^ belonged to a set in which 
the gucata wtjre expected to talk at table. Wor»e 
still, they wera expected to t^lk iitP^t%-tiie . Every- 
one "will agree that it muat be an ai^f ul ftittiatioji 
for a man -who -wishes to concentrate his entire 
mind and soul and body on the enjo^Tuerkt of the 
moat glorious lobster he haa tasted for ye^rs 
to be interrupted by & woman -who wiahca to 
know T^hat he t.hirilya of Mr. Gladstone. At auch 
a moment, a irian who loves lobster has no 
thoughts to spare for Mr, Gladstone. Let Blr. 
Gladstone march through rapine and plunder 
to the diamem^berment of the Empire: the man 
who loveB lobster is too bn^y dismembering 
the lobstor to care about that. It was probably 
in an attempt to suppress the vile distraction 
of converaation during meals that Englishmen 
for oenturie» tried to give themselves the repu- 
tation of being strong and silent. Poseeaaing 
such a reputation, they could eit dumb over their 
dishes without appearuig rude. 

At the aame time^ ©ome Idnd of noise at the 
dirmer-table is essential. The sound t>f knives 
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clicking on plates is not enough. An almost 
entiroijr silent dinlng-roonij crowded with gucsta^ 
ia unnerving. It was in order to provide a udiEy 
altematiTre to comrersatioii at meals that res- 
taurant bands "were first instltut^d^ For a time 
everybody w&^ happy till it was discovered 
that the noise of a band t^^s even more iniimcal 
to the eaijoyment of food than the eonnd of 
one'» neighbour's voice aeking some &illy ques- 
tion that C4apned for an answer. On the wholes 
the best Bolution of the difficulty Sibont providing 
the right kind of noise at table geems to me to be to 
euppresii t^itir-a-t^te convereation and make gejueral 
cxsnTSTBation compuisoiy* Whiie the conv^erea- 
tion is general, the people who prefer taiking to 
eating — and there are many such — could provide 
the necessary accompaniment of noiae^ making 
themselves bappy and making the eatera even 
happier. Or it might be better a till to hire a pro- 
fessiouEd conversationalist for a dinner-party who 
would talk brilliantly exoept in the inter varls bo- 
t"ween the courses , leaving the host and the gueate 
to their proper buaineas of eating and drinking* 
There are, I admit, people ^^ho enjoy eating 
and talking at the Eamo time; but tiiia may 
be a comparatively modem corruption of the 
natLiral instinet to "waate no words over one*g 
food. Ill iiLLy case, however, it seems to me that 
a talkative dinner-party is better than no party 
at aUj and that to be bored by dmner-parties 
ia thje very extreme of misEinthropy. I myself 
am no misanthrope. I seldom leave a dinner- 
part v till my host looks grey and tired- 
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MEMBERS of Parlmmcnt have been points 
ing oTit to the House of Commons for the 
thoueai).dth tdme that speed is not the canae of 
roa^ accidents, Tliv-io are few things moi^ 
cneditEbhlc to human beingB than faith, and '\¥hcia 
faith proves to he impregnable agamst all the 
assaultgi of fa^t and unhallowed reason we 
honour it even when we do not ^are it. There 
ais few faiths of oiir time that have stood all 
the tosts more maLgnificently than the belief of 
certain Members of ParUament in the itinoconce 
of erpeed. The number of deaths and other 
accidenta on the roads mounts up, and the 
gjeater the number the stronger grows the con- 
viction that fii>ee(l had nothing to do with them. 
The M.P.fl adjuit that there must be a mysteri- 
ous cause of road accidents somewhere, bnt, 
try as thcj-^ will, they cannot make out what it 
ja. All they are certain of ia that speftd is not 
the villain of the pieoc. 

We cannotj I admit, fairly make speed the 
culprit until we have considei^ed aU possible 
alternatives. It ia only reasonable, for example, 
to asfc ouraclvei^ whether the multipUcity of road 
accidents may not be largely due to the exis- 
tence of cliiJdreai and old people. Every one who 
has studied child-life knows hoT^' children regard 
fast traffic merely as a means to their amusement, 
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In the old days of horsse' traffic iihoy deliberately 
orgBjii^ed tb^be across the j^toreet under the noses 
of trotting lioi^ses'. They play on rail^-ay tracks 
when the eyoa of their elders arc off them. In 
the ah^noe of the police, they play football in 
the street till tho hooting moljoii^t haa all but 
run them down. They liave'aJai> ato unpleasant 
habit of suddenly cha^^ing each, other IBrom the 
paTrement into tho middle of the road,* and 
wrestling with each other, go prcoocnpied %)rilii" 
their enjoyments that they have no eyes for 
oncoming motor-TorricB. The child, in other 
words^ has a habit of im^peding the motomt 
tha-t can be very annoying. The motorist has 
either to take his foot o3 the accelerator or 
hoot ahead and risk Itnocking the child do vim. 
Wliich is he to do? After ah^ he is i^ot respon- 
sible for the children's foUy or for the foUy of 
their pai'ent-js in alloT^ing them to play in tho 
streot. If anybody miiii^t suSer, swely it onght 
not to be he, who is innoeetit of every tiling 
except a desire to make a proper use of hii^ car 
on a public highway. I fear — in fact, T am sure 
— that children cannot entirely be acquitted of 
blame for accidents on the road. 

As for old people^ everybody Jbiows how the 
Hnppleness of the legs diminishes "with age, and 
what an uneonscionabie time an old woman 
of eighty takes to croaa a London street. I 
Tratched an old w^om.an crowing Holbom ttie 
other day, and it was almost pathetic to see her 
holplesEneaa to adapt herself to the conditions 
of modeniL traffic. Even when, during a lull in 
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the traffic, she hobbled ofl to an island in tlhe 
middle of the etroot etL-ft hobbled eo elovtiy tliat 
motor-cajs that T^ere scarcely In sight "wrheii she 
began hsr journey had.tt^ bIoav doirai to enabiie 
her to reach the inland hi safety. She then 
stood on the islaiitd, jiBrvoualy waiting for an 
opexuxig to get ^^^roaa. She made several he^i- 
t Biting ai_t;^jrLjji.a to sot ovit^ frightoning one 
motoiist alitor another uzmecessarily. She was 
like a relic of a dymg worlds stemding bewildered 
'on thjB shore of the tunmltiious tide of progress. 
There "was room for eueh oa she in centuries of 
eomi-oivilised alowness, la there any i^oom 
for hex to-d*y^ How ia it poaaible for a de- 
celerated old woman and an. a<5oelerated Dew 
ear to share the same London street in safety? 
And if ^ in the interests of road safety, one of "bke 
two must go, who that believes ia progress can 
doubt whicli it ou^ht to be? I caanot Jielp 
thinhing that if cMldrcn and old people were 
confined to their houae^ hi crowded areas an.d 
forbidden to use the streets, the figuires for 
motoring accidenfea would be substantially 
dimiTU^^hed. 

Even theWj however, a number of speed- 
impeders w^ould remain^ and accidents would 
stiU happen. The ordinary pedestrian as wieU 
aa tho child and the old person takes extra- 
ordinary risks in sarossing the road. There are 
pe^ileatriaTia who take a perverse delight ir^ 
holding up tiiotofifita and w^ho get into the hedge 
aia slowly aa poaaible when they hoar a motor- 
horn behind thenL in a narrow country lane. 
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Theare is a ridiciiloua tsradjtion in England that 
tJie pedjeatrian liaa th& right of the road; and th& 
pedestrian o-ften acts on the ag^umptioi:! that 
ti^ift includea the right to obstruct motorists 
in their nse of the Toad, Can motoriata be 
blamed if they, for thoir pait, act on the ^^a- 
sumption thiut the wheela of tlie motor-oar are 
the wlieela of progre^^, a^nd that it ia the alow- 
nefl3 of the p&d&strian, not the speed of the 
motorist, that make^ the roads dangeroua? 

It is easy indeed to make out a caae for the 
theory that the majority of accidents aT:^a due, 
not to sfteedj but to slowne^* In nine accidenta 
ont of ten it "will be found that somebody "^as 
too alow to get out of the way ii^ time. If the 
slower party of the two had had just a httle 
more spsed, the other party would have missed 
him. This ia true not only aa regards i>edefltrian9 
but as regards cychata and slow motorists. 
What an obstmctiTre nxiisano© the cychat can 
be^ every one who haa driven a car kno^^na. And, 
as for the alow motoriatj it is a wcU-known fact 
that he is even more dangccro-ua than the pedes- 
trian^ How seLfishly he takea up half the road 
compeULo^ the faster motorist behind him to 
pass him in the wrong place and ao risk a smaah 
involving two or three caraf I have eo often 
suffered from the aeilSshaesa of the dow driver- — 
the road tortoise aa he might be called in <5an* 
trast to t}ie road-hog — that I can eynipatbi&e 
with those who denounce hitn as the most 
dangeroua of all the users of the road. 

From wliat I have written, it will be clear 
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that I am not one oi tlioise who believe that 
speed ia the cause of all load at^cideTlt^s. And 
yet r cannot lielp l>elieviiig tliat the uaual causa 
is esiceaalvG epeod at the particular momerit 
of tlie avccldent* Aim.oat any specti is safo on 
an ideal road on vthioh every driver, every 
ey elist, and every pedestrian doe^ the right thing 
at the right mo^ment. Unfartunately, such ideal 
roads do not e^iat in EnglaLtid. On the actual 
roads yoa are ^ways sure to find a ftinall per- 
centage of foola and ineoniixstcntiSi eorne in 
motor- cars, Bome on bioyetes, and aome on foot, 
in such eircumatances , thie good driver is the man 
wiho drives at such a pace that he will ali^a^ya 
be able to pull up in time to avoid an accident 
caused by a fool. Many drivers set ont Tvith 
the as^sumption that every other user of the roads 
win behave perfectly, and make no allow^anco 
for the imperfections of human nature- They 
take for granted that every other driver "will 
give the right signal and that nobody,, whether 
motoriBt or pedestrian, will cross the road till 
it is ;&afe to do ao. It m not poaaible to drive 
Eafclyj hoVt^eveFj except on the aaai.unption that 
a number of other people will make mistakea. 

The ultimate ain in driving,^ however, i^ not 
the amSable ^in of believing that everybody 
else ^"iU behave with common senae^ hut the 
nnamiable sin of impatience. Hiuryj not speed, 
ia the cause of road aceidenta. Beheving this,, 
I pay very little ht^d to the arguments of those 
who object to the imposition of a thirty -mile 
Hpeed-Iimit in croTfirded areas on the ground 
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that most of the accidents occur -wheiL caxa are 
travelling at moderate speeds. In tbe first 
plaee^ I do not accept their evidence. Evidence 
abnnt apeed is liSiially given at an inquest, 
and at inq^uests dead men t-ell no talcs . Spee* 
tatora caniiot aWaja eetiniate the speed of a 
car, and the aurviving drivei", apart fi:om his 
natural desire to underestimate the speed at 
which he wae diivijig at the time of the accident^ 
frec^uently tella the ooroner haw fast he thiakj^ 
he was driving at the actual moment of the 
accident, not ho'W fast he "was driving before 
he slowed dovni in an attempt to avoid the 
accident, i am sure thett^ if he coiild speak the 
truthp he would confeBB,. in nine cases oat of 
ten, tiiat he was hurry^ing and taldng certain 
risli;^ 1^'ith his own life and the iiveB of other 
people in doing eo- A thirty-mile speed-limit 
in town will at least do something to discourage 
the impatient motoiiat from hurrying to esoeaa. 
It has already done bo in O^ord^ and ^e 
diminution of hurry hae resulted in a diminution 
of accidents. 

The impatient man — the man who does not 
know when it ia the right moment to go sloWj 
as well as when it ia the right mc^ment to go f ast j 
■ — hae alA=niys been a curee to hie fellow^-men. 
Tn "war he has led armies to disaster i in revolu- 
tions he has destroyed the happiness and the livee 
of thousands of his follow^- creatures. He feels 
that he ia a man of action only virhen he is in a 
hnrry, and he does not pause to coimt the con- 
seiq^nencca to other people. Tie modem craase 
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for dictatorsliip is largielj a crazo for getting 
fibinga done in a hurry. To me it B&ems that, 
on the contraryj the cliiof need m modem polities 
13 not to get tliing)3 done in a hurry but to get 
thingE done with all humane apeed — which, 
ultimat^lyj I thniJ^: geta the beet things done 
faster. Oertninlj the impatient motorist — an 
exception, it should be Bald, am.on,g oiiotoristBj 
most of whom drive considers toly^ — with hie 
neekleaeneas of the con^eqnenccs of hia impatience 
for others^ is an impleastuit symbolic figure of 
tho new age of hurry. To him other human 
beings are aimply obstructctrs of the traffic, not 
fallible mortak 'with righta of their own who 
muat be eoneidered and for whom some allow- 
ance muat be made. If ho disappeared fitom 
the roads, 1 am convinced that accidents "would 
bo reduced 'by ninety per cent in a edngle year. 
And at the end of the year he himself would 
havie a much better chsince of being alive to tell 
th^ tale. 
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XVII. The Patriot ^ ^ ^ 

BETWEElsT thirty and forty .years ago a little 
man in pinee-ne^ eat iii a little upstairs room 
in ^ mean street in Dublin, and, surrounded by 
a littler of ncwBpapera and correepondenco on hi& 
desk and on tho floor, made plans for tho re- 
surrection of liie country. He looked aa little 
of a dreamer aa an ordinary French politician. 
He seldom made ^nj display of enthusiasm* 
and bo did not take the display of enthusiasm 
by other people very seriously* He seemed to 
regard eloquence as one of the vices o£ his 
eountiymenj and to tliinJ?; that the country 
TPTould be greatly benefited if speech-making 
ceased and demoni^tations T?*dth bsinds and 
banners wei^ aboMahed. He himself cultivated 
the reticence of a Farnell. He waa one of the 
most profoundly emotional men in Ireland, 
but hia emotions were kept under iron control , 
One had only to look at his abnormaDy de veloi>ed 
jaw mufielea and his stpiare^ powerful shoulders 
to reahae the strength of %vill that l&y behind 
his liOjbitual qnietne^s^. 

It required more than ordinary streingtk of 
will to set out hopefully on the task which he 
had undertaken. He possessed neither money 
nor a popular following; and most people who 
had heard of his paper — and they were a small 
minority of his countrymen — Tvere convinced 
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that he woidd never bo aiiytlmig more than an 
iosignificant doctrinairi© ^ith a gift for saying 
bitter things abont p]ngland and the Parlia- 
mentary Party. His few adherents werei called 
'rainboTF cliaaers' by some and 'cranlce and sore- 
heads' by other;&- They included, it ia true, a 
number of city eouncdHoxa as ^weU aa a nnmber of 
poets; bnt^ for the most part^ tbe country re- 
ijQained perfectly indiSerent to them. 

Arthur Griffith Tvas not in the ortlinaTy ^enee 
of the i^ord an extnemiat. He believed that 
the oxtremiBt poUey of pby^iieal force by which 
the Feniana had hoped to win the freedom of 
Ireland eould result only in defeat and in a 
reaction which 'prould i^eEikcn the Iriah pow^er 
of reaistance for another generation. On the 
other handj he believed that Che policy of aending 
a delegation to Westminster to aak for Teforms 
and for half-meaaines waa humiliating and was 
turning Ireland into an English xsrovince. The 
Irish nation, ho held, could be saved only hy a 
policy "which combined the pugnacity and pride 
of FeuianL&n^L with a con^s^truetive national move- 
ment which, unliko a phyaical force movement^ 
could not be cruahed at a blow. 

He discovered Lis poUoy while reading — aome 
say^ misreading— Hungarian history. He based 
it, not on theoretic republicanism ^ but on a 
demand for the return of the ConHtLtution of 
17S2. Or it might be more accurate to say that 
he proposed to set up an Irish Parliament "wdth- 
out England's consent, to establiah Iriah law 
courts, to build up national induatriea^ to make 
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the schools ccntroa of ItlbIl culture, to make every 
county and district council what waa called an 
'outpoftt of Trisli nationboodV, The name of the 
pohey was yltcrcd Wjftcr a time fe^m the 'Hun- 
garian pohcy* to the 'Sinn l^em policy' , and 
by 'Sinn Fein' Griffith did not mean national 
BeLEahncsa, hut national self-confidence and 
national self-dependenee. He held that Ireland 
need not wait to be a nation until it obtained 
the consent of the Brifclah Parliiijnent, but that 
^ve^y indi vicinal Irishman was the Iriali nation 
in little — that it was in his power immedi- 
ately to begia to rebuild the national life of hia 
country, and by combination with others equally 
djBTroted and determinjed ultimately to regain 
ita lil>ertyK 

How it so happens that, but for that policy ^ 
tho Irish Free State irould not h& in esi^tencc 
to-day. Many people fieem to think that the 
Iri^ Pree State was won by physical foree 
assifited by the Bympafchiea of tho^^ in England 
and in other countries who wore outraged by the 
methods of tho Black and TanSn The truth 
is^ however, that what brought the hi-st insur- 
rection to a siiccessRil issue was that, nnlike aU 
other Irish movements of the kind, it ^vas based 
on, or, at least, aUied to, the pas.^ive reaistance 
moYenient of Arthur Griffith. After the release 
of the 191 S prisoners, it is doubtful whether a new 
physical force movement could have been organ- 
issed with any hope of succcas, if the framework 
of passive resiBtance had not been planned and 
brought into exiiStence — a national Parhamcnt 
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set up in Dubliii;^ natioiia^l law coiirts set up 
and obeyed throiighout the country, national 
police parading tile streets within sight of the 
o£&cial poMce. It "waa thia frciinowork of passive 
xesistauce that enabled the Irish national n^ove- 
ment to reorgam2:o in the years after the War- 
It ie all the atrangeiT to remembox tliat a little 
before the War both Sii^n Fein ajad the Irish 
Repubhcan iBrotherhood Becmcd to moat people 
to be on the point of death. It has been aai<l 
that at that time ell th« members of the Irish 
Repubhcan Brotherhood could have been 
erovvded into a eoncert-hah and, Griffith *e 
attempt to run a daily paj^er having failed^ hi a 
email party aeemed to be disEippearing for eveT. 
The hope of Home Rule made the mass of 
Nationalist Irishmen intlifferent to all rival 
policies. If XJlster had not armed it is poaBible 
that the ordinary EngHahman to-day would 
never have known that sueh a policy ae 'Sion 
Fein^ eKiatedn 

It waa of GriEGLth the man, however^ not of his 
policy, tliat I thought when I read that last 
Sunday a procession of hia fellow-countrymen 
was forbidden to lay flowers on his tomb, Hia- 
toryj I behevCj will regard hi in as the greatest 
constructive mind — or^ at leaafc, the moat 
effective constr-uetive mind — that wag ever 
devoted to Iriah politics. His mind was in one 
sense narrow: he ^waa capable of hitter injustioe 
to political opponents. At the same time, he 
had a large-minded conception of nationality 
and wished to- create an. Irish civilization that 
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would "bo as a^cseptable ultimately to the old 
Uniomata as to tho National ista. Politically, 
he preached Latred of I&n^land^ but h© looked 
forwiStrd to peace i^'itli Eliiglaiid fl« the ideal. 
'I want peace with England/ lie declared in one 
of hia ^eeehea, 'bufc first let England take her 
one hand oflF Ireland'fl throat and her other hand 
out of Ireland^s pocket/ Ho automaticallj 
in the mantime took aides ligainat Englajid in 
international poiitiea. JEHb paper wa& sup- 
pre^aed during the war as a aeditious organ. 
He immediately brought out another paper^ 
Scis^sors and Fastet conEdstdng e^clnewely of 
pa^aagea from the Bn^sh li^teaa which had 
already been pasaed by the censor. He made 
theBe iimocent passages look so seditious that 
Scissors ctnd Paste T^as also ;&uppr^f:5cd. 

He took no part in the rising of 1910^ lind, it 
is behevcd, was not in favour of it. He wa^s 
arreated all the aamej however, and kept in 
solitude in Wandsworth Jail apart from the 
other prisonerB as a Bpecially dangerous re- 
volutionary. He was the most cheerful o£ 
prisoners and made no att^mprb to pnove his 
innocence. When he waa offered his Hberty 
on condition that he would sign a paper prom- 
ising to abstain from revolutionary a^etivity, 
he asked to be allowed to read it and then t^uietly 
tore it in piecefi and thi'cw it on the ground as his 
answer. 

When he waa allowed to mingle with his 
fellow-pri&oners in another jail^ his calm dieer- 
fulness did m.uch to make prison itfe hearable 
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to them. He was most cheerful when there was 
least obvious reason to be cheerfuL He waa 
equally impertiLrbable in Dublin in later years 
when men hi his position lived in constant dangern 
High-etrungj like all great journalists, he "was, 
BevertboIesSj incapable either of panic or of 
despair, and the worso l>ublin Castle behaved ^ 
the more confident he became of the approach- 
ing frieedom of Ireland, When the Treaty came 
he was realist enough to see that here wa^s a 
measure of fr&edom "which, apart fi*om the .seoeS' 
sioa of the Sis Counties, in effect repealed not 
only the Union but the CoiKiueat* His fight 
for the Treatv and the strain of seeing a eivil 
war raging over what eeemed to him t^D be an 
empty phrase, just at the mo rt tent of triumph^ 
killed him. Like John Mitchcl, he 'eared not 
twopence' for republicanism in the abstract; he 
cared only for tlie fireedom of his country. One 
can aearcely think of hinij indeed, without 
thinking of Hitchel — Mitchel of T^hom he once 
^TXJte^ "^Whcn the Iriah Nation needs explana- 
tion or apology for John Mitchcl the Iri&h Nation 
wJl need its ahroud.* History^ 1 ima^ne, will 
sjjeijtk in the ^ame terms of Arthur Griffith. 
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ON l0okiiig tkroiigh a modeam dictiona(ry itte 
other ci^^y, I found tha^t the editors refused 
to aoloio'ft''ledge that the word Record' caJi hear 
the meaning attributed to it in such pkrase;a a« 
* record time' and 'record first- wicket Etand'. 
I heJieve it m true that for maBy yeaia TM 
Time^ never printed the word in this eeusse 
without eaj^&fiiliy enclosing it in iii verted conuna^j 
aa though it were a vnlgiir intruder into the 
preaerve of classical English. Tho very factj 
however, that even peoj^ile who never used the 
word without inverted commas ^ere freqnently 
compelled to u^ it showed thait it was hadly 
needed in the language. It was a useful abbre- 
viation of a long phrai5e a^ 'oab' -was a useful 
abbreviation of a long word; and it waa hall- 
marked as good Enghsh by the fact that every- 
body^ fixjm the cricket'loving Ijmhop to the small 
punter on Epaom Downa, nttered it excitedly 
when a new record in a favourite sport was 
estabhshed* 

The present age aimply could not have got 
on without the word. OviTng to the invention 
of speed-making devices unknown before the 
end of the mtieteenth ocnturVj and to their 
continuous improvement^ aeaxcely a month 
passed without a record's lieiug broken and a new 
record's being made. A motoriat flics lilie a 
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bullet along Daytona Bca<5}i at a speed im- 
appraaclied aiiKse the creBition of tbe world. 
A few months later, aaothejr motorifirt follows 
him and travels still foster; and^ even if lie la 
faster only by a few secondi^, thet whole world 
applauds him. The aeroplane alono has, since 
its indention, set up hundreds €f records — the 
first flight acroES the Channel, the first ftight 
across t}ie Atlantic, the first eaat-to-wcst flight 
across the Atlantic, the first solo fl^ht acroBs 
tJiie Atlantic, the fir^t flight to Australia, the 
fastest flight to Australia, the longest flight, the 
highest flight^ the fastest flight in the race for 
the Schneider Cup, and scores of others. The 
balloonisls again have begun to make reeorda 
that hiing the planets ncaretj and the speed- 
boats, no doubt J are setting up records that 
will lead to the invention of speed- Hubctb which 
will whisk us from Europe to Aj^aerica between 
two sunsets. Even in the world of the old- 
fa^ioned sfccamehip and railway train the 
passion for record-making ha^ been strong- 
Nation hHfl done its beat to wxest from nation 
what has been called the *blue ribbon of the 
Atlantic*. A railway company feels that it has 
done something worthy of an ode by Pindar 
when it enables one to travel from Swindon to 
London faster thim any one has ever made the 
journey before. And cviery time a ruew record 
is mads, a thrill of triumph is communicated 
from the newapa^pers to the blood of miUioni^ 
of readers, 'Festina lente* la the motto of an 
all but dead philosophy. We insi&t upon our 
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fe8tination's becoming faster and faster. Why? 
Kobody knowB. 

There is alTrays^ of course^ tlie exciteiaent of 
the race. The great sport of modern times is the 
race of the present to beat the passt^-even tJie 
imjnediate past. We may not be able to pfroduce 
maer men than Soorateji, but we can travel 
from London to Brighton at a pace of ivhich 
Socrates wae incapable. We may have no poets 
to compare with Shakespeare j hut we caai get to 
Paris many times as quickly as he. The past 
had ita own genius, but we have ours. In this 
rivalry between the past and the preeant I find. 
my BympathieA divided. For me the past is 
peopled with majestic beings, legendary figures, 
and T am not sure that I should lllte to see them 
rcduceid to life size, and made competitors ^ith 
men whom you might see at a table in the Savoy 
grill. There is a certain pleasure^ for example^ 
in thinking of Sameon as a strong man on a 
scale unknown in the world to-day. How Uie 
poetry would vardsli from his atory if one ^prcre 
told that some strong man appearing m a Weat 
End music-haU had been proved to be stronger 
than Samson t We demand demigods, and, 
except for children , it is much easier to believe 
in demigods who belong to the past. Take 
aetoxB, for example. No living actor can ever 
he the eqnal of Garriek or Edmund Kcan in our 
imaginations. A great actor might appear to- 
morroWj but Garrick and Kean eserci^ a spell 
on us, not only as great actors but as legend;^. 
They are a part, not merely of history^ but of 
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fiction. Sarah Bernhardt, Ellen. Terrjr% Coqudiiij 
Henry Irving, tbey^ too, will be promoted in 
timo into fiction: the procej&s.. indeedj i^ ftiresidy 
happening. They were great^ being allv-e; they 
will he greater, being Tomembered sua mytii^ of 
the pa;g^t» Li"viTig in the real w^orld, we must 
have an ideal worlds ax^d w^e must set it either 
Ln the past or in the future* As we l%now notliing 
about the future, moat of lis find it easier to set 
it in the pajat. 

Some people may think that this worship of 
the past is a debihtating sentiment and tha^t it 
is proof of a laok of fielf-confidence in the 
present. There is no evidence, however^ tba^t 
things have ever i^erked out in thie 'way. An- 
eeetor "worship liaE^ aa a rule, been a spur to 
descendants to emulate famouB deeds. Crom- 
well's men did not lo&e their capacity for action 
because they looked on Moaes and Jeahua as 
laeioes of a s^tature unattainable by tbemBelvee* 
The example of Plutareh^s men has done more 
to inspire than to depress thoEo who have studied 
Plutarch most piously during struggles for free- 
doin. One is more likeiy to be incited to virtue 
by beheving that the Itnights of tlie Round 
Table TFere more than oonunon men than by 
believing that they were men of a phyEnque and 
eharacter tliat eould not ha^ve &tood the pace 
and rough-and'tumhle of a twentieth -eentury 
Rugby-football match ^ It is a strange fact that 
to dierparage the past in comparison with the 
present is usaally the mark of greater c^Tiicism 
than to disparage the present in eom.parison 
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with the past^ Hector's oontemporarlee tad 
every right to CTiticiae him; now that h© ia a 
figure of the past, however, emiobled by Homer 
into a myth J who without a t^wist hi hie imagiaa- 
tion could bdittlo him? 

During the present eummej* wo have been 
■witnesgitig a competitiori "botween the present 
and the past on the Enghah tnrf. The preeent 
}iae been impersonated by Gordon Richards, 
the jockey: the pa^t hy the shade of Fred 
Archer » Until this year no EngMsh joekcy had 
ever ridden so many winning mounts in a seaeon 
aa Frefl Archer* Tliia year it became obvious 
that Richards was going to heat Fred Archer 'a 
record, and a whole nation (miUiona of whom 
have never seen a hoFiSe-race) found itself ex- 
citedly following Richard 'a acorej feeUng that; 
the "world of to-daj'' was about to triumph over 
the world of yesterday. Richards became our 
representative, our champion, in the race with 
the past. We desired hi^ victory all, the more 
because everybody who knexv him praised not 
only his genius, but his aportsmanship, hia 
niode^tyj and his indnatrj'* He had never, 
porhapB, impreased hla personaMty on the 
general public aa Steve Donoghue did some 
years ago; but aa a record-breaker he -was seen 
to be one of the greatest jo<Jteys of all time. 
Nobody but a curmudgeon cordd have hoped 
that ho vrould fail in proving his supreme genius 
by reaidta. Yet I confeaSj pleasant though it is 
to aee the triumph of conteinporary genius j I 
cannot Kelp feeling sorry for the shade of iYed 
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Archer— sorry, too^ that the world ha^ Ijeen 

robbed of yet another legend. 

At the same time, it is no bad thing for the 
prftsent age to have a fow living legends to Bet 
beside the legends of the past. A few lix'iiig 
legends wb have, but they are mostly in erpheres^ 
i^uch aa aeronantit^j m which th^c past does not 
compete aa a rival. Previous generations have 
nsuaEy had their living legends in fitateaman- 
&hlp, literature, and sport. The Victorian age 
had ita living legends in Palmeraton and Olad- 
stone^ IXekens and Tennyson and W. G. Grraoe. 
To-day, even the moat enthuBiastio boy cannot 
feel for any living statesman, the Tcvexcnee that 
even hatrd-hcarted old men once felt for Glad- 
stone. There are fine wilterB on earth, but 
none who,^ in legendary power, eommandia the 
world as did DickenB and Tennyson. In cricket, 
it is true, Hobb^ is something of a Legend, but 
not quit* on the scale of W. G. Grace. Perhaps, 
with tho triamph of Crordon Riehaxda, the tide 
wUl turn* We may be on the eve of initiation 
into a new age of legendary €gnrea witJi a little 
chap on horeehack leading the procession. To- 
niorrow a, novelist may boat Dickens's record, 
and a statesman Gladstone's, We may yet see 
a greater actor than Irving and a greater come- 
dian tiian Dan I^eno. Do not therefore look 
on Richards 's victory a^ a tridc. It may be the 
first peep of ^ world-illuminating dawn. 
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XIX. Marriage ^ ^ ^ ^ 

CONVENTIONAL people/ says Mr. Ber- 
trand Russell, 'like to pretend that diffi- 
culties in regard to marriage are a new thing/ 
I conld not help wondering^ sua I read this een* 
tenc^j where one ean meet these con-^^eoitionaJ 
people. I hAVe knowzi hundreds of conven- 
tional people, and I cannot remcmbet: one o£ 
them who thought thje things conventional 
people are aaid to think. They were aH, for 
example^ conTinoed not only that marriagB was 
a state beset with diffieulties, but that these 
difficulties WTBTB as old, if not as the hilla, at 
least as the day on whieK Adam lost a rib and 
gained a wife. The conventional people of the 
Victorian era were oertainly under no illueiona 
on the subject. Their cjTiical attitude to mar- 
riage may he judged from the enthusiastic 
reception they gave to Punch^^ advice to thoi^ 
about to marry — ^Don^t'^ 

I doubt, indeed, whether the difHcuItiea of 
marriage were ever depicted more cruelly than 
during the conventional nineteenth century- 
The comic papers and music haUs made the 
miseries of marriage a standing dish. 'You can 
always tell wiiether a man's married or single 
from the way'& he drefe&ed/ said the comediEiin. 
^Look at the single man: no buttons on his 
shirt. Look at the married man; no shirt E* The 
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humoinT w^ttB crude; but it wsnt home to the 

Ikonest "Vietorlan heart. If marri^^o "vroro to 
be judged hy the songs conventioiial people 
u^ed to sing about it in the muaic-hcilla, it ivoTild 
Eeem a hell largely populated hy twins and 
leech- lilte mothers-in-laTF* The rate experiences 
of Darhy and Joan wei*e, it ia trnej oeea^^iionaUy 
hymned » reducing strong men smelljrfcg strongly 
of alcohol to iN&vierent silence; but, on the whole^ 
the autliciico felt more normal -when a comedian 
cflzne out with an anti-marital refrain such aa: 

O wliy clid I leaTe my little bftc^ room 

In Bloomjabiirf^ 
^KTuerc I <^jiild live dd a pDund a wecfe; 

In lusuiy? 
Single life was bad, I vow* 
Bmt, Blnce I have marrieicjl Marijii, 
I've jumped out of th« frying-pan 
Into the lilDOining fire, 

]N"o dlinoultlei&? Why J the very nigger-minetrcls 
of tuy hoyhood used to open their porformanoe 
with a chorus which began: 

Marriedt MLarriedr pHy thti^ who'ra married. 
Tho^e who go iLciU ttik? su Trife must be very green. 

It ie pofieible that the comediana exaggerated.^ 
and that Victorian wi^ea "were not all viragoa 
with pokers, who heat their ti2>sy hushands for 
ataying out too late. But at least they and 
their aiirJicnees rofiraiined fo)m painting marriage 
&B an inevitable Paradise. Even the clergy 
would go no farther than to say that marriagea 
were nmde in Heaven. That it wag not a matter 
of faith to believe that marriages* noces^BEiTily 
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ended there is sIiotsti bv the fact tba^t one of 
them wrcite * ^ best -seller' fociiiing the title Haw 
to be Happy ThmJt^h Married. 

I doubt, indeed, whether com n^ on opinion in 
any a^e b^A ever looked on marriage as an un- 
troubled Paradise. I consulted a dictionary of 
quotationa on the subje&t and discovered that 
few of the opinions quot^sd wore roEs-coloiu^. 
These opinions, it may be objeeted, are the 
opinions of unconventional peoxilej but it is also 
true that they are ophiions treasured and kept 
alive by conventionHl people. We have the 
reputed gaying of the henpecked Soorates, for 
example^ when asked whether it was better to 
marry or not: ^Whichever you do^ you will 
repent.' We have Montaigne writing: *It hap- 
peni^ as one iSees in cages. The birds outside 
despair of over getting in; those inside are equally 
desirona of getting out/ Bacon ia no more pro- 
nuptial with Ma caustic quotation: 'He was 
reputed one of tha wise men that made answer 
to the question when a man should marry: 
*^A young man not yet; an elder man not at all." * 
Burton is far from encouraging: *One tveis never 
married^ and that's his hell; another is^ and that^a 
hia plague, ^ Pepy s scribbled in his diary: 'Strange 
to see what dehght wo married people have to 
BOO these poor folk decoyed into our condition.' 

The pious Jeremy Taylor was as keenly aware 
that marriage ia not ^ bhas. ■'Maariago,' he 
deelEuiedj 'hath in it lea^ of beauty and more of 
aafety than the single life — it hath more eare 
but les^^ danger; it is more merty imd mote ead- 
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it is fuller of fiOrrcrwB and fuller of Joys/ The 
ientimental and optimistic Steele catn do no 
better than; *Tlie jnarriage state, with and TJvith- 
Out the affection suitable to it^ ifi tiie complotcst 
image of Heaven and Hell we are eapahle of 
receiving in thi;* life.* 

Eanaaoau denied that a perfect marriago had 
ever been known, *I have often thought,^ ke 
wrote, "tliat if only one could prolong the joy 
of love in marri&ge wc should have paratlise on 
earth. That is a thing T^^Jiich has never been 
seen hitherto . * Dr, Jolmson ia n,ot quoted in thia 
dietionarj""; but every one will remember how, 
devoted husband though he was^ he denied that 
the state of marriage was natural to man. 'Sir/ 
he declared, 'it is so far from being natural for 
a man and woman to hve in a state of marriage 
that we find all tlie motives which they have for 
remaining in that comiexion and the restraints 
"which civilized society im^poses to prevent 
separation are hardly sufficient to keep them 
together.' When we come to the Victorian 
Age "WO find the greatest writer of the period 
pu-tting into the mouth of Tony Weller a 
©entenee packed with pessimism about mar* 
riagc: ' Ven you're a married maji^ Sanjivcl/ ^lya 
Tony J *you'U understand a good many things 
aa you don't understand now; bnt vether it is 
worth while goin' through so much to Jeam so 
little^ as the charity boy aaid ven he got to the 
end of the alphabet^ is a mattex of taste** And 
did not a later Vietorianj Robert Lioui^ Stevenson, 
much derided now^adays for "the 'obviousnesH* 
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of his tliought J warn the world from the heights 
of hh yoTing bachelorhood that *mamage is a 
field of battle and not a l>ed of roacs' ? 

Wheu one reads the thLogs that have been 
said about inarriage from one generation to 
another, one eaniiot but be amazed at the 
courage with, which the young go on marrjdn^. 
Alijrioat ts very body J conventional and uncon- 
ventional ^ aocms to have painted the difficulties 
of marriage in the diirke&t colours. So pessi- 
mistic were the conventional novelists of the 
nineteenth conturjr about marriage that they 
seldom dared to prolong tln^i r fttoriea beyond the 
wedding bells. Married people in playe and 
novek are seldom enviable^ and, as tiiixe goea 
on, they eeem to get more and more miscr^'ible. 
It ia only faizf to say, howovoT, that jn modem 
times we like to imagine that nearly everybody, 
eingie as vtell as manied^ is miserable. A^ social 
reformers we are all for happinesa^ but as thinkers 
and ae&theteB we are on the aide of mieery. 

The truth is that we are a diiEculty-oonseioue 
generation. Whether or not we make life even 
more difficult than it would otherwise be by 
eonstantly talking about our difficulties I do 
not know, I eometimca svspect that half our 
diflSculties are imaginary and that if Tsne kept 
<luiet about them they would disappear, Ir it 
quite certain that, the ostrich by burying hie 
head in the sand never escapes hie purauersi 
I look forward to the day when a great naturaliat 
wiD discover that it ia to this practice that the 
oetrioli owes his survivals 
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WHEN the ^eond Test Mat<jh camo to an 
end at Lord's on Monday^ amid a happy 
doliriuni of excitement^ it was difficult to belie vo 
that the game had ever aeei^ied dull^ — at timeB 
even deadly dull. It wa-s diflaoult to believe 
that on Friday morning half the BpectatoFR had 
been talking eontemptuoufily o£ th.e English 
batting, that on Saturday aftomoon half the 
apeetafcor?? had. been talking contemptuously of 
the Englisli "bowlings and that through part of 
the game the majority of the spectators liad 
been talking contemptuoualy of the Ejigliah 
fieldiiig. iTor Bomehoir, to the surprise of every- 
body, the game had turned out to be as sensa- 
tionally exhilarating a^ even the moEt aeusation- 
loving spectator eonld desire, and the despised 
Engli&h batsmeuj bo'Vflers, and fielders had 
managed to beat the Auatraliana by an inninga 
and 38 run^s. No doubt, the weather had some- 
thing to do -with it. Contrary to wiiat one would 
expect, there is nothing lite rain for making 
Teat cricket worth vratelnng. StiU Yerity, with 
Ms record of 15 wielcets for 104 runs, played at 
least aa brill) antly as the weather. He made snch 
trkky UiSe of the tricky Englisli climate as only a 
bowler of genius coul d do. As a result, he walked 
straight into history — not, perhaps, Thucydidean 
bistory, but Wiedon history — on Monday. 
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When the game began on Ftidaj^^^ everythiTig 
-wmB perfect but the cricket. The sun wa£^ ehin- 
ingj the June-green trees "s^ere toasixig in tlie 
^Tiid, the field ifldth ite thirteen white players 
and ita lime-'^^hite- coated umpires wa.a lovely as 
only Lord'^ ce^n be^ ev^ery epeetator was happy 
at being present on eo great an occasion, and 
th-e wlek^fc, everybody said^ waa idea^l. It "was 
evident &om the etart^ howeverj that we were 
in for some of the tedium of a war of attrition, 
ThiB would not have mattered if Sutcliffe had 
not played as if he were either hypnotized by 
Australian prestige or hlinded by the ^nn. He, 
the indomitable, the man of iron nerve, played 
"iirith Hueh caution tliat agahi and again he did 
not seem to know what he was trying to do. 
As Mr. Robertson-Glasgow said of him, he stood 
at the wicket and 'scraped about like an anxions 
bixd\ He infected the speetatoTfi with Lie 
anxiety, and the only afitoni&hing tiling was 
that he renaaii^ed at the wicket for nearly two 
hours for his 20 runs. 

Walters J ui the meantime^ in his green county 
qap^ wa« grace itself at the other end. After a 
slow beginningj when he played the ball as if lie 
were not on a cricket-pit eh^ bnt on a putting- 
green, he let himself go like a mn'ister at the 
bowling. Grimmett, who bowls so slowly that 
he does not even trouble to take off his cap and 
leave it with the umpire during Ids overs, set 
traps fox him such a& had tempted him to 
destruction at Nottingham. Wall bowled "ball 
after ball at his wicket after the longest run-'up 
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ever taikein by a bowler* IBig Bill O^EyeiHy^ 
lanky aaid with thinniiig fair hair on hie crown, 
hiui a turn at him. MoCab©^ "who looks rather 
likje Ijow wlien he take& hm cap off, wasted his 
energies in over after over. But Walters, with* 
out ever beeomijig eontemptuouaj was alTrays 
at his ease, and kept the wickedly keen Au.s- 
tralian fteldera bus^'^ raeing for the ball. For 
a time it looked as tJiough ho were the ocnly hope 
of preventing an Enghs^h rout. Suteliffe was 
out l.h.w. alter an Innings in ivhich almost 
the only incident was the ball' 6 losing itself in 
Ms pad above the knee. 'W.G. once ran eleven 
wlien that happcncdj^ said a ^ectator behind 
me. Hammond came after hinn and sent a 
schoolgirl catch to Chipperfield, the bowler, 
when he had scored 2. Hendren^^ who had 
EuperiatitiouEily refused to take advantage of the 
democratic revolution at Lord's, which per- 
mitted the professionals and amateurs to use 
the same dxeaaing-rooni, "was given a reception 
that showed that he wus the moat popular man 
on the field, but it was to an accompaniment 
of aad hand- clapping tliat h.e walked ba^ek to the 
Pavilion '^hen he had made only 13* Englaa:id 
had now lost 3 wiekets for 9& runs on a Tidcket 
aaid to be perfect. 

Wyattj Tvhose thumb- guard T^aa twice sent 
flying Into the airj kept his end up eteaflily till 
Walters was caught, ha-^dng made 82 runs^ and 
the score stood at 130 for i T^dcketiS — a dia- 
aatrous-looking situation i^ith Walters gone. 

It 'waa Wyatt^ LeyLand, and Ames "who pulled 
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the game together during the rest of the aft^efr- 
noon. The exowd gradually lost its sense o£ 
impending defeat, as Ley land and Ames began 
to mn dangerous ainglos, and Leyland^s Jeft- 
handedness kept the fielders on the run. Tlieire 
^as a shout of Joy when Leyland amept a no- 
baD right among the epect^tora for C. But 
it was a day of few afcriking incidents, few con- 
spicuous personalities. At the end of the day, 
when England had eeored 293 fojf 5 wiokets, the 
crowd had a rather dull Eenao of an impending 
draw* 

The second day's play was, in parts, a little 
soporific. I do not know why anybody pays 
to be present at a Test Match if ho WAnts to 
sleep, but it should be put on record thsit on 
Saturday both on the gras!=3 and in the stands 
several spectatoTs were to he scon sleeping. To 
"be sure, those who remamed awake had the 
pleaauro of Bccing centuries completed by 
Leyland and Amea, and the appearan^Lse of the 
figure 100 in the acore -board has always a 
curiously elevating effect on the spirits. At the 
same time, the English batting was not quite so 
exciting as the Australian fielding. It mn^^t 
havo been pretty sound, however^ to knock 
up a acore of 440 Ei^ainat en tub fielding. To 
ttie expert — if not to the ine^^port — eye, it wa^ 
even beautiful- 
It wae later in the aftemoouj however^ that 
the cricket achiei^cd a beauty that could not 
have been misBed even by a spectator who 
understood neither the technifiue nor the rules 
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0(f the game. While Bra<lraaii batted, a livelier 
emerald twbtiMed in the grass for every man, 
"woman, and child preeent. He put int-o his 
play all the high epiriU^ of cricket. Ho ia a 
pbiyt^r wJto can often be seen talking laughingly 
to the Tvicket-keeper between one ball and the 
nest, and there was a boyi^ glcxi in the way 
in which he whipped and flicked the hall into 
every comer of the field as he wished. It is 
always good to aee a bciundary hit emashingly. 
To see three boundaries in ;aucecaaion hit amaz- 
ingly ua JBrodman hit three boundaries off Verity 
on Saturday 13 like draughts of bubbling wine 
to the spectator. There is nobody else living 
who can intoxicate a croTT'd on the oricl^.et-field 
like thia. How beautiful 13 incautlon "when it 
m linked with m^aterly &ldil! But how danger- 
ous! I confea^ that, though I hoped England 
^would win^ my heart sank when i:5radmaii was 
eaught and bowled by Verity at 36, and the 
fljiahirLg bat t^^^s to fla^h no more for the day. 

Then came the wet week-end^ turning the 
pitch into a Slough of I>espond for the Aua- 
trahane. Bo soaked waa it tha^t on one occaaion 
Hendren, when stropping acroas it^ pulled up 
the lega of his trousers like a Victorian ladv 
holding up her skirts to cross a puddled street. 
In vain did the Auatralian batsmen pat it and 
remove this thing and that tram its surfiice. 
Verity^ meditative a^ an economist at Geneva, 
cunning as UlysseSj hsul Gxaetly the pitch that 
hia left hand of the many "wiles needed^ and he 
boirled eiII day long aa if to men who had been 
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BtupefiGd hy dmga. Aeetteticallj, he is one 
of the most delightful of bowfersa. As an in- 
expert, I ajn all in favonr of fast bowling, but 
there ia such graoe in Verity's Eciovement aa he 
TunA filowly up to tha xrickot and eends the bail 
epiiming to it^ goal that cine could wat^h him 
for ever — at least, if it had always been raining 
during the previous week-end. By the end of the 
Australian first mninga, when eight wickets 
had falion for only 92 runs more than the 
Saturday gcore of 1&2, he had taken six of tiie 
eighty And how exciting it had becotae when 
Australia needed only a few runs to save the 
folloW'On! One watched every bail in the hope 
or fear of cataatropho. This was dramatio 
cricket at ita beet. No wonder the speetator^i 
w^ent wild with joy when Wall T?raB giTen oxit 
l.b.w. and the players troojKd back into the 
Pavilion. 

As for the second Anatralian innings, it was 
played by men who seemed to realize tliat they 
might as well liave stayed plajdng cards in the 
Pavihon. WoodfuE, hIo^^ aa Xjcaroyd, atood his 
ground nobly for a time — a great cricketer^ 
though one gets tired after a time of looking 
at the Erock of Gibraltar. No one else but 
Chipperfieid looked as if lie kne^w what to do 
witli V^erity 'a bowling. Occaaionally, a batsman 
would hit out at it^ like an exasperated man 
striking at a ivaap with a temiis-raequet; and^ 
when he did so, sure aa fate the ball would ^o 
on wingis into a fielder's hands. Bradtnan took 
a careful look at it for a time, and thon decided 
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tliftt he was the equal and indeed the sup&rior 
af the English climate. He sent one ball high 
as fL shrilling awift into the ah: and almost eeored 
a boundiiry. That convincecL him that the 
spirit of don^t-give-a-cLamn coiald heat even 
Verity. He struck out nohly again, mistimed 
hia atrokcj, Eind the beJI shot high above his head 
and was lost for a time in the ether* The only 
danger of its bein^ missed "when it came back 
was that ^o many English fielders were waiting 
for it that they might collide and knock each 
other over- Wisely, all but Ame^ stepped aj^idej 
and Bradman was gone to a about of joy that 
m,iist have reached Australia, It was uotf all 
over. The speet-atora became npcoarioiis as 
one wicket fell after another and dejected bats- 
men made their T¥ay through the slough back 
to the Pavilion, Auatraha waa undoubtedly 
on the run> The te^m, possibly, ia at least as 
good as the English team, but it had been 
TOiited by Verity plus the Engli^ climata. 
On such an occasion, who wants the better team 
to wini 2^o one but an imaginary sportsman. 
There wore very few of these angelic characters 
present at i.ord% on Monday, 
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THE moat popular of the vices at the present 
moment seems to me to be intolerance. 
It iAj at least, the vice thftt in the la&t few yeaia 
has been moat couspicuoufily iacreadng m 
populajity. in other words, the world ie be- 
€ODGdng normal again. It waja thouglit for a 
time that the War "would metkc a diSerence — that 
human nature^ liaviBg been taught eo severe a 
less^son, could never eink. bocli to the level on 
Tvhich it had been cx>ntent to exi^t irom the 
time of Moses! to that of Prince von Biilow — 
thi^t we should henceforth be: a band of brotherE, 
gentle to each other^a faults^ eager to help each 
other in the great taak of building up a peacefn! 
and delightful society worthy of the sun that 
fihone upon it. CircumataiieeB, ho"wever, con- 
spired for the defeat of this charming dream^ 
Pea^o brought to many millions of people not 
a glimpae of a brave ne"w ^\'orld on the horizon 
bu.t poverty, loss of libert-y, loss of dignity, and 
numerous other eausea of disappointment. Men 
ceeised to fight only in order to wrangle^ and, as 
they wrangled, they dzifted towards despair. 
It was a tLtne that called for a strong man, and^ 
whatever can be said in favour of a moderate 
man as a statesman^ his damning demerit 
is that he seldom looks atrong. A atrong man 
waa all the more urgently needed in large area^ 
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of Eiiropf^j tccaueei it wo>3 rueoeesary to cxambat 
not only decay, but tko polit;y of another 
strong man ^vho "Tra^ oarryiiig on a CT\M^%d^ 
against Western society iii Bueeia. Now a 
strong man t^nnot look strong unless he isi 
intolerant; and lookH count for aa much in 
statesmen aa in musieal-c^mody ac-treaaeB. Hence 
what mill ions of mon and women craved for 
waa a strong- If^oking m^n who would cry to 
them: *The fire of faith ia dying. Take up the 
hellows of intolerance and blow it to a flame 
again/ Many of thsm are now obediently 
blowing the bellows and enjoying it becauso 
evBxybody has & t^hildiah Ioto of blovidiig 
bellows. 

It is not difficult to understand tihc appeal 
of intolerance to those "w^ho have ne^^er read 
history. Intolerance at first sight ^ems like 
a magic aT?i"ord which "will J^iriftly cleave a way 
through the foreee of evih If one had ne^er 
read, the history of the religious wars there 
would bo goa<l r&aaona for believing that a 
single generation of apphed intolerance was al] 
that was required in order to establish the per- 
petual triumph of the true^ the beautiful, and 
the good. Intulei'ance is also e2cceeding!y at- 
tractive, because it makes the blood eounsc more 
joyously throLigh the veins and Increases the 
activity of the imagination. The intolerant 
twftn is still living in the "worhl of fairy-tales 
in which the hero lives for the destruction of 
ogres. Ho ^nay call the chief ogre Catliolicism 
or i^oteatantlfim or Capitalism or GommuniKsm 
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or even Feebleness in H%h Plftoefi. By whatever 
niunc ho calls it, he beJiesvea that it is a da^nger 
to everjiJiing he holds dear* and he tells him- 
eelf that it ia an object well wortli dying far to 
rid the wocrld of this pestilence. This eonviction 
ia known as faith* and it lb iittraoliv© even from 
an aesthetic point o£ view hceatiee it brings 
a light into men^s eyes and a Hght into their 
faeee as well as into their hearts. Where we 
get faith without intolerance we get the most 
beautifid thing in the world* But even aji 
intolerant faith — peThajj^a^ one ought to sayj 
e&peeially an intolerant faith — exorcises a apell 
on the imagination of mankind. It is ft release 
from Layodioeaniamj a proof that life ia worth 
Mvimg for something more than eating and 
sleeping, a communion witli the fire in our 
fellow-men's eouIs. 

Cleariy then, if it were not for its evtls^ in- 
tolerance would have much to be said for it. 
Hitlerism, Fag.i^isni and StLtliniain — what ar- 
dours they represent, what eubordinatione of the 
self, what samplifieations of the ancient war 
between light and darkness! If one eould forget 
their victims, how magnificently large their 
concoptions would seem compared with the 
petty aims of garrulous old men in democratic 
State&[ Under these iron dictatorships men at 
least know where they are going. They may 
not get there; but ia it not better to know 
where one is going and not to get there than not 
to know where one is goings like a democracy, 
even if one gets there all the aanie? It Ia 
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osrtainly more heroia, and, above all, it looks more 
hei^oic, and I doubt i^iiether a time -will ever 
oomo when organised heroism will lo^e its appeal 
tq the imagination. 

The greatest obstacle to the triumph of toler- 
ance is the fact that it ia the least heroic- look- 
ing of the virtueia. Reflect for a moment on 
its dubious origin. 'It w^e/ aayia Buckle, *in an 
Bg^e of diBBoluteneee that toleration gi'yw up. 
The diaaolutenes^ pas&ed away; the toleration 
remains. The Regency -which , as Mr. Macaulay 
has ofoaexTed^ presents a strong analogy to 
the court of our Chariss II> eeema to have given 
rise to toleration.* If toletation ifi merelv a 
natural child of diaaolutenessj. how can we expect 
young and ardent spirit^s to devote their lives 
to ita service in preaenee of the rival attraettona 
of intolerance, the lovely and legitimate ohCd 
of faitlL? Fven Coleridge admitted that tolera- 
tion T^^^as of the same family aa Inkowamineaa. 
He declared that 'toleration then first beoomes 
praetlQable wlien LnrlifTerence ha^ deprived it 
of all merit.' It is little wonder that toleration 
seems to many people a kind of spiritual weak 
tea. It is but one aspect of good nature, and 
it is commonly agreed that good nature is 
merely another name for self- indulgence. Ha:s- 
httj -who was hinH^LT not a very goofl-fifl,ti.]red 
maa, once pointed out how extremely undesir- 
able good, nature was in puhhc affair^. *Good 
nature/ he declared^ 'or what is oftt^i considered 
as such, is the moat selfish of aU the virtues; it 
is nine times out of ten mere indolence of 
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disposition. . . . Gk>od nattire ia a typocrite; it 
tries to paaa off its own. Iovb of ease ajid indiffer- 
ence to everything else for a particular softneaa 
and mildness of diapoaition. ... If the truth 
were known, the naoat diasigreeabl© people ana 
the mo^t amiable. . . . Th&y are general 
lightera of ^yrongs and redreaaera of grievanoeja. 
... A gond-Tiatured person is no more to be 
trusted in public affau-^ than a coward or a 
woman to lead an army. Spleen is the aonl 
of patriotisin and of publio good- Lord Cafltle* 
reagh is a good-natured man. Lord Eldon is a 
good-natured man^p Charles Fox "n^aa a good- 
natured man^ The last inatance is the most 
decisiTe* The de&dtion of a tmo patriot is 
"a good hater*'.'" 

It mDf?t be confessed that there is a good deal 
of truth in this indictment. One certainly 
feels more good-natured during a luxurious 
dinner than "when one is aerionaly and iinaelf' 
ishly th biking about the condition of ahnosrt smy 
country in Em-ope between E-uaaia and Ireland. 
Food and wine produce in ns an extraordinary 
capacity to bear tho wrongs of other people 
with at least temporary equanimity. At the 
aame timej I feel that a complete history of good 
nature wonld provide a few examples of good- 
natured men whose thoughts were oc&ELsionally 
diverted from their atomacJi^ to the public 
good. Socrates was a good-natured man, and 
history has pJaoed bim on a higher pedestal 
than the iH-natured men who compa&fted his 
death. Mr. Shaw, again, is a good-natured 
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marij and tLough^ perhaps^ he djev^otea too mneh 
thought to what food is to be set on Me tablo 
he call afiarcjoly be ftccuaed of lack of pubhc 
i^pirit. Tho hiatory of tihe struggle for toleration , 
indeed^ ia eomethmg more th^ii a monotonoii^ 
daronicle of the Bolf-indtLlgonocs of voh]i>tijarie;s 
a>iid gourjOLiote. Voltaire was not exactly a Baint, 
hut he objected q^uita altruistieally to the tor- 
ture of hm feUow-human beings for a slight 
diffierenoe of opinion about religion or polities. 
Ho lived in a "world in which intolerance was atiil 
the mother of iunuincr^tble cn.ieltje&j and^ though 
not a paj^liuiileurly good-natured maiij ho loa^thed 
thee© crueltiea ae heartily as if he had been a 
la^y glutton. He wa& no more tolerant with hie 
pen tlian an inquisitor^ hut he did not behove 
in uf^ing the sanotionQ of intolerance — the stake^ 
the raclcj the dungeon — in ordar to combat what 
he regarded as ovil. His ivas tho true tolerftnco 
of a man 'who heheved that it w^as poseible 
to hght opinions without pimiahing people 
for holdtr^g thoao opinions. Pcrhape if thoeo 
XSnglishmecn who defend Hitlerism had hTred 
Mko Voltaire in ar^ iige of intolepano^j had found 
thcim^tslvca unable to expreaa an opinion with- 
out fear of punishmecnt, and had never been able 
to converse without the possibility that a spy 
in the company might laend a report of their 
conversation to the authorities they would have 
realized tliat liberty of opinion ia an even lo veher 
tMiig than beating up people w^ho dieagree with 
one^B opinion. There must he aomething better 
in life tJian epiee aiid i>ad temper. We shall^ 
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perhtipsj discover that freedom is better when 
"we cea^^ to poaBesB it+ And then decent men 
will give their lives for its recovery. And when 
they have recovered it they tvlII think nothing 
of it. And so on in a circle. 
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S'ENSYHIVEt people have been Tsrritiiig to 
TAe IThn-es to protest against the freedom 
enjoyedj even In the^e da^^a of vaniatung liber- 
ties, by st-rcct musicians,. WlLy^ they aak, 
should one sectioai of the com^nimity be allo^^ned 
to earn a iiving by hindering another section 
of the community firom eatninj^ a liiring^ Snrely , 
however J if one set of "wrorkers ia to be suppressed 
in order that another set may be able to work 
in pe^xje, we ought to begiii by auppreaaing 
more serious ofendera than street musicians. 
Grant the principle that one set of %'Forker;a must 
not be allowed to interfere with another by 
making a noise, and t?fo shall find ouriselves hav- 
ing to abohsh almost the entire transjKjrt 
system. Motor! orriea, motor-busses, motor-cars, 
motor-bicylca, are all^ from the point of view 
of the hater of noiaeSj, pestilentiaj. The sound 
of liom^, of changing gears, of squealing farake&j 
of rattUng loads, is a music hideous in com- 
parison with that produced by the worst comet- 
player. It is a mu^io^ too, that h?is not the 
excuse that it is intended^ lil^e the com-et- 
player's, to give ua pleasure. There i^ aa little 
pleasurej agaiiij to be had from, hstcning to a 
tram crossing the points as firom Hstening to a 
heavy object falling dowuEtair s* A^ for trains that 
shnnt and bump aU night at railway- junctions, 
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-vnth miglity enginea ^Looting at eaHch other, it 
ie not a noJae that aoothjea tke loTer of sileJice at 
his late dosk. 

The builder^ again, is a terrifif^ disturber of 
other TForkjer^. If noise is to be dono away "with, 
bmlding must "be don© away with. "Whiatler^ 
I helievej did onoc go out to some buildera who 
were at work laear h\R house in Chelsea and per- 
emptorily order them to &toi> building as it inter- 
fered with his painting. The builders, however; 
did not under.'^tand the logic of his poaitiorij 
and merely regarded him ag an eecentric. Yot 
one does not need to he an eccentric in order 
to be esa^perated by the day-long din of trowels 
and tho fiendish uproar of pneumatic drill b. 
Nor can the clergy thomselve& pursue their 
vocation without persistently imrading their 
neighbours' peace. Oenturiea ago, Bome inno- 
cent idealist invented a ehurch-bellj and there 
ha^ been a plague of chiirch-bcUs in the world 
ever since. It wonld not matter so much if they 
were good bells — though even the best bells 
can disturb a scholar's mcdita^tions—but tlion- 
aands of them are extremely bad bells. Many 
men have been driven into the arms of ration- 
alism through Jiving too close to a peal of bells. 
The telephone ey.stem ia another thing that will 
have to be abolished if we insist upon having 
silence for our ^work. Of all noises the sound 
of the telephone -bell is th& one that I detest 
most. It always aeems to eome as a rude inter^ 
ruption. Not even its association with in- 
vitations to charming parties has made it 
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tolerable. Why, then, do I keep a telephone in 
the house ? It must, I thinlt, be becauEs every- 
body elee h^^ a telephone in the house, 

Now^ do the haters of noj^se seriously propose 
to fiibolieh the transport syatoni^ tho telephone 
ayetetTi, tho oliurclij and the building trade on 
tiio ground that all thes^ tbingis produce noises 
that are irritating to men engaged in intrcUcctual 
w<3(rk? If they do not ^ ho^^ can tbey reasonably 
call for the supprosf^ioTi of street bawlex's and 
belloTFera and. players of instruments* 

May it not be^ indeed, that theLr entire atti- 
tude to noise is both unreasonable and un- 
natiu-al"^ Tbero is no ovi donee, so far as I know, 
that the human being is bom "with a hatred of 
noise. Even the most intellectual baby m the 
crtuUc smiles at the sound of a rattle and, bcfoxe 
longj it is triumphantly beating a apoon on the 
table^ drownLng the conversation of its eldera. 

Tbe boy ft^ ho grois^s up ^tH beat an empty 
bucket as a recreation. He "will joyously draw 
a stick across railings. He "wilL extraet niusie 
froiik a [jonib. He wiU ntalce deafening noises 
for the love of making them. He tvlU "whirl a 
bu7.aer. He wiU blow a permy trunxpet with only 
OHO noto. Ho will hasten ivherever there is 
noise to be heard. In my own ciiildbood every 
boy under the age of ten would have run a mile 
to hear a Gerrriaii band, Tbe monotonous 
noises of machinery dehghted ub. We could 
stand for hours looliing at and listeniBg to reap- 
ing- ma<5hLnes and tlireslnng-machines. H a 
nmrry-go-round wdth a mechanical organ Tyas in 
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the neighbourhood it Traa impossible to stay away 
firom it. Wo haunted railway atationa with their 
noisy engines. We loTed the &oin:id of crazies 
at work unloading ehipa in harbouna^. Nawles 
breaking up a road with picks, gardeners sharp* 
ening acythes on hones, dogs barking, people 
quarrelling with raised voices in the streets, 
eairpenters hanmierhig^ blaek^aiiithB beating 
horaoahoes into Rha|>e on anvila^ eoolde-seUers 
inarticulately shouting their wares^ newsboys 
yelling, coeks crowing, toy-piatoia crackings and 
firew^orka exploding — 1 am sure I enjoyed almoat 
every ftound in nature and in ciin ligation except 
thttnder. And I might oven havo enjoyed 
thunder if my nurae had not told me that it "wia^a 
God speaking in anger at onr mn^ and that^ 
moreover, the lightning Ts^as dangerous. 

It ia as though the natural boy reahzed that 
where there ia noise there is life. After aU he 
corncs into life with a cry, and, if he doea net 
make a noiae at an eaiiy atage, his parenta are 
unhappy H LoufUy as raany of ns protest again&t 
noise we know in our liearta that the rcaUy 
terrifjdng thing is silence. It ia becauae most 
of us are in such terror of sllenco that we talk 
so much. We may have nothing to say, but we 
rummage our sterile braina for worda that will 
at least keep the noise going. I know a lady 
who when jjJic is introdiiced to people at a party ^ 
merely stares at them in ailencG till the -words fade 
fi-om their atammering lips and they look round 
in ogony^ feeling unablo either to atay where 
they are or to go away. There iS nothing more 
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i:moDnifortab]6 thsji to find oneself in the oom- 
pajiy of a inaji wlio never says a word but ocoa^ 
feionally "whistlea under hia liroath. If he whietpled 
out loudj ono "would not complain^ but that 
abaent-mirn^icd Idnd of half-Mrliistlimg only 
intensifies tlie silence. Close irleiids may enjoy 
each other*a company in silence, but silent 
strm\geT& are appalling, Mueh conversation 
being "what it is^ hoT^^i^very I Bometimea grander 
■whether it would not b© better if "we (ja^ried 
about "whistles and drums and other inBtriuiicnt^s 
of the Mndj aiid^ irhen in company, made a 
noi^e with these instead of with our vocal cords • 
A derimve tootle on a flute 'would be a more 
effective answer than I can give to many 
of the arguuieints X hear, and tho baugiiig of a 
drum would enable even the wonst niumbler 
to express hlm^lf audibly* 

The haters of noise will have to e^rplain away 
this hatred of edence if they are to succeed in 
their campaign. They must also be prepared to 
face and refu"be the oharge that they are playing 
faJse^ to human nature in their active detestation 
of Etreet-muaic. They say that noise disturbs 
theca, but is that their fault or the fault of the 
noi^el Have they the right to let it disturb 
thenL? There la a thrush singhig in my gardeix 
"withotit even the escuae that he ia doing it "for 
a living. If I adopted the attitude of thoae 
who hate noi&e I &hoidd probably beoom.e 
irritated and go out and throw" stoncE at him. 
As it is^ if I w^&xxt to work^ 1 can oea^e to hear 
him; and I think that, if "wo are put to it, wo 
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{nem. siiut out a good Jnany noiaea from otir cx>n- 
eeiouBaiees provided that we do not tell oiirselYe^ 
til at they are liatefaL If a poot began to think 
of noiaes of the csountry Bide tts hateful, he would 
not be able to "wotk. in the country. Aa it is h& 
works c^uite peaoefiilly amid, an orgy of noises, 
wliioUp if they were prodiiced by itinerant mnsi- 
ciana in the streets of a city, would make — or 
seem to makc^ — intellectual labour impoiSsible. 
Ifiiagine what London would he like if itdnerant 
muBieiana went about giviiig i>erfect imitations 
of mooing cowa, neighing horBea, baaing sheep, 
gaggling geese, gobbling txu^key -cooks, quacking 
■duckas crowing eoeks, drumming w^ood-peckers^ 
hooting owls, and aiaging nighthigBdes, Should 
we not all declare the noisse intolerablo and 
call for ita euppre^sion? Yet the country is 
fall of feuch sounds^ and the poet loves them 
a« the alum child lov^s the sound of a barrel- 
organ. 

There is obviously a case t<j be made out for 
the street musicLania, I have felt all the freer 
to try to atate it since I live in a street that is 
vejy little infested with them. Aa a result, 
I can aSord to be reasonable. I am a man, 
however, who changes hia opinions easily, and 
if my poor :friend with the travelling harmonium 
m the main atreet should one day vary his round 
and establish himself outside my doorstepj I 
might fall a victim to prejudice. Street-musi- 
ciana should play In other people's strceta. 
That ia the condition on which I should per?nit 
the exercise o£ their art, 
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LORD Hli^REFORD, speaking at the axmnal 
J dmi>er of the Horatian Society, is reported 
to have 9uid that J *if the younger generation 
only studied the woths of Horace^ they would 
know better how to act in troublous tiinea\ 
It is an agreeable thought, for the i^'orks of 
Horace are not hard to procure. Many of us, 
looking backward, however^ cah recaJl how 
doggedly -w& studied Horace when we belonged 
to the younger generation, ajid how, neverthe- 
less, when V/& came to belong to the older genera- 
tion^ we fomid ourselves as much bewildered 
in presence of troublous times qa out eontem- 
porariee who had concentFated on mathematics. 
The truth ia, Horace "was himeelf flomefching 
of a perplexed philosopher. He had not that 
one-way mind irhich is so necessia-ry in a practieal 
teacher. What nearly all of us T^'ho TFant a. 
leader are looking for is a man Ti^hose mind per- 
mits only & one-way traffic of ideas . The ordinary 
trorman youth would have far more confidenxie in 
Hitler than in IIoi^oo aa a guide through troub- 
loTJja times. The belief in the one-way mind has 
aiwaya been conspicuous both in religion and in 
politics^ It rt^ alcc^ for deciai"v^enees^ and the ordin- 
ary man J being a prey to seeret Indeciaion^ de- 
mands decisiv^eneas in liie leader at all co&ts. To 
gay thij& la^ not to behttlo the one-%vay mind wldch 
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possibly does the TForld as* good service astho freer 
two-way Etiind. But it makes it utilil^ely that 
Horace wHl ever be a<*cepted as a guide through 
troublous timea^ except by a small miiioritiy. 

I tliirxk I have read somewhere a comparison 
between Horace and Bums, atid certainly they 
are alike in this that, instead of teaching any 
cMnsistenti philosophy, tliey direct the reader 
to one point of the corapasa after ariotlier as the 
spirit movea them. Bums incites you at one 
moment to make a happy fireside clime fior weaji e 
and wife: a moment later, he is tempting you 
to give the weana and vtdfe the slip and join him 
in a tipsy sing-song with the jolly beggars. 
He is for tho most rigid morality to -day , and 
is ioTid in derision of the rigid moralists the day 
after. He is as much at homo in the pulpit 
aa in the public-house, and guides you fi'om one 
atmosphere to the other , not according to any 
settled pbiloaophyj but aceording to the mood 
of the moment. I am not suggesting that there 
is any fundamental hostility between the pulpit 
and the public-house; but mo^t men in search 
of a guide through the troubled of life would 
feel a little bewildered if the leader to whom 
they had entrusted them&elTee marched through 
the midnight istreets ^nging the Hundredth 
Psalm followed immediately by a histy rendering 
of 'What Shall We Do With a JDrunken Sailorr 

I think it was Sir Walter Raleigh who pointed 

out that Bums owes his position as a national 

poet largely to the fact that he wa^ responsive 

to almost every mood of which a Scotsman^ — 
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DUB might almost, sciy -a htitnart being—is capable. 
Burns included in Jiini^elf all the seven days 
of the week from the Sabbath mom till Saturday 
night at closing tinua — and aifet. Ab a reanlt, 
he is the bard alike of th© pious paterfamilias 
and of the village wastrel — of the lovei* whcH^ 
loT^e "will enduro till the rocke melt in the eun 
aud of the bawdy Don Juan of the coimtryEide. 
It woidd be absurd to press too far the pa.)raLlel 
betiFeen Horace and Bizme; but there is con- 
siderable resemblance betT^een tbem in the great 
variety of oontradictcsry moods to vi^hieh tliey 
ftro xeBponsive. They are both on aome ooeft- 
aions intensely ethieal: on otliers, they are more 
concerned with pleaaui*e than with tbe good life. 
This is, of course, a common enough alternation 
in poete: there ia a conspicuous dissimilaTity 
bet'wieen the philosophy of the secular verses 
and that of the religious verf^s of aome of the 
Be venteenth- century poets. At the same time, 
Horace and Bums "mnent beyond most poets 
in their enthusta^^m for both aspects of the donble 
life. In this, I think, tiioj were extremely faith- 
fid as recoi^ers of human nature, which swings 
between gravity and levity i^ith the motion of a 
crazy pendulum. The Stoicism and Epicxu^ean- 
mm of Horace were equally sincere, hut you 
cannot q^uite trust aa a guide a m^n of ^wliom 
you feel you never know quite whether be is 
going to take you to a bottle-party or to a 
meeting of the Ethical Society* What Tve like 
in Horace, pcriiap;^, is that he never quite knows 
himself. He is easygoing at one momentj 
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resolute the next. Self-indulgence and ^If- deniu^l 
tempt him perpetually with their rival cli&nrifek, 

I conlbfls that, wberi I was foreed to read him, 
I Hked him best m hi^ sterner moods. Never 
having been submitted to hardahip^ I was siiri-ed 
by the ideal of hardship stnd hard fare f^r the 
young- I had a profound admiration for Rep- 
lug , and hewi a notion of imitating him if evef 
an opportnnit J arose. It pieaaed ma to imagine 
myself hving on beans on a farm, ^%d scorning 
death J and all that aort of thing. Not that I 
wiia eritlrely indifferent to those wine-enps with 
which hia philoaophy wag so cheetfaUy pmictu- 
ated. But I felt that it waa more vrithin my 
gra.^p, and therefore a less glorioua aspiration, 
to bo a pig from the ety of Ei^icnrus than to be 
the indomitable Stoic of the Rcgulue ode. At 
the same time, the philosophy of Horace was so 
oddly mijced and sclf-eontrEuiictoi'y that I never 
lof>ked on him as a fount of pure wiadom. And 
the fount of pure wiadoTU ie one of the gi*eat 
quests — however intermittent — of youth. 

We have, in the first £ush of youth, a magni- 
ficent belief that this fount of wisdom is to be 
discovered in books. Even to take down oer- 
tain books from the shelf eeema like touohing wie- 
dom with one's lianda^ and to read thenx is to 
absorb wisdom into one a being through the eyes, 
I do not knoTPF -nrhetber anybody in hia teens 
reada Emerson to- day, but there was a time 
when it made ardent youths feel they were 
alreEuiy on the way to leading heroic lives e\^n 
to read the fir^t page of his essay on aelf- 
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relianeo. Hero w^b a c^ll, the oommand of a 
domi-god, t-o be oaae's true self, and one was eoii- 
scioua of ail enormous longiJig to be one^s trut^ 
self J what-eirer that might bo. Ono felt about 
oight feet high as one read. Ons Tvas in the mood 
to go out and challenge princes and potentates 
and anybody clso i^ho tried to set up a barrier 
of custom, oonvention or "(Fhat T^"aa called com- 
mon sense between oneself and the achievement 
of that godlil^jQ nobHity "w^hich i^aa tho purpose 
of one*s being, I doTibt if I could now explain 
Emerson*^ phUosophy^ but what a lexider he 
g^f.'tucr.l! There ^were no oomiiromlsea in him. 
One nover auspected that, just aa one was be- 
ginning to feel noble, he would let one do^vn, 
aa Horace let one down^ and set one enjoying 
life agaiahke an ordinary human being. Ratber, 
he spread before one an unfailing banquet of 
Hpiritual dbhes with no materiali.stic cookery 
to epiec them. 'Jove nodding to Jove' — thatj if 
I remember rightj waa bow he de^^eribed what 
happens when yon and 1 are talking together. I 
never coijld recover thia sense of celestial grandeur 
when I waa actually talking to my friend-'^j but, 
while 1 read the book, I walked on ether,. 

Thoreaii, too, greatly attracted me by his 
self -dependent;, aelf -denying ways- If you have 
never denied yourself any thmg^ the ideal of aelf - 
cleniaJ is extremely alluring. You see yourself in 
your mind's eye practising a- life of sieLf-diacipIinOj 
and you eut a much more admirable figure there 
than in tlie mirror. What tioubles you, however, 
is the enormous gulf that seems to be fixed 
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Ibetwieenthe figure in the mirror and iihe figure in 

tEe mind ^a eye . I tho-ugh.t at one time of malting 
a jump of it, but I was no athlete » and I refrained* 
How far the book^ of the wise men are guides 
through life it is dLBfieult to mea^^xire* It is 
obvious that the eacred books of the great 
rchgions have moulded the lives of men and 
women for centuries, but the ordinary human 
being finds it no easy ta^k to follow the guidance 
even of a- sacred book with mueh consistency. 
As for the secular authors ^ many men, I am sure, 
would ascribe some tujiiing-point in tlieir Hv^ob 
to the reading of a "book, but not very many- 
I do not mean to say that aE our bookish aspira- 
tion after virtue ie wasted^ but lioTii' fei^' of us 
there are who constantly turn to anj' author as 
a guide through troublous times [ Emerson and 
I'jLi-Iylo once seeziied to jriany people to be such 
authors- To-day, I doubt if anybody, in pee- 
senoe of the threatening rumblingB of the civi- 
lis.^} world, reinforces JiimseLf with the wisdom 
of either of these teacherB "who in their own time 
were great. Yet how^ the faith in books Eiar- 
viviest H ow at the back of one'^ xnind one still 
half-beUeves that someT^^here on one's shelves 
is the testament of the perfect philosopher, in 
reading which wisdom wiJl bccorue as* irre- 
siiQtihle to the soul as a magnet to a needle. 
*The man iivho is upright and tenacious of pur- 
pose* — Horarits certainly teUs u» fibaut Jum^ but 
he docs not tell us how to become hke him. 
Or, if he does, he ha^g never made the explanation 
clear and compulaive to me. 
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AHlGETZtCGAI^ waa ftinging from DLcroea 
the road on Monday morning wiiile I was 
Bhavlng, It is not a time of day at whioh I 
am in the mood "bo appreciate the song of the 
nightingale, and I went into no ecetaaics o^^ir it. 
At tJaa i£*a-me time, it mado the oountry eeem e^ven 
more idyllic thaji hefore — ^a- place of innocent 
fionnds and ^ghts among -which a man might 
li^e through the Bpring in imiocent enjoy- 
ment* 

When I w^nt down^taits, I fell into talk with 
a woman who had for ^ time kept a small hotel 
or tea-ehop in inst auch a place as this. I 
gathered from her that the beauties of Nature 
do not induce the spirit of innooency hi all -who 
visit these Engliah Eideng^ A man apparently 
may walk all day along paths by the side of 
which peacock biittcrflios apread their wings 
in the sun on the anow^ of the blaekthom, Eind 
may yet remain no more innoi:^nt than the Artful 
Dodger H ]Eveii among conntry ramblei^ there 
13 a percecntage of thieves^ She told me that 
she began by trying to make her tea-shop ae 
pretty &^ possible. She hung little treasiircs 
not very valuable ^ but reminiscent of her travels 
abroad — -on the waUs^ and some of theae were 
quickly pluoked down and carried oiS by her 
cuatomers. She bought a dozen pairs of 
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^VBF augar-tongs and & dozodi diver tea* 
straineT^: at the end of six months there was 
only one of each left. She bought half a dozen 
copper a^.h-trayfl: five T^ere ^olen during the 
flame period. Nor WBS thieving the onJy ^ice 
of her customers. They — or a proportion of 
them — ^^wero also poRpesi*ed by the love of de- 
atruction. One evening, ahe tad s. party of 
young gentlemen who caUed for tea and ba^i^on 
and eggs: she ]eft the room to fulfil the order, 
and, when alie e^mc baek^ she found that they 
had brought in all the flower-pota they could 
lay handia on in the garden and made an imi- 
tation garden in the tea-room, leaving her 
procioua nyw etvrpiet in an earthy me,B3, 

Sir Thomas Beecham has juat been calling 
the firat-night audionee at Co vent Garden bar- 
bariana and savages, because a few^ — a very few 
■ — membera of it t-alkcd during the overture 
to ^ideliOf and, at one moment, applauded Jn 
the wrong place. One ca,n understand his 
njmoyance, but it led hiin into exaggeration. 
Epithets fiuch a^ he used ahouJd be reserved 
for offenceia more heinons than talk during musio 
and inopportune band-clapping. If you indict 
the buman raee too vehemently over little things, 
the dajiger is that you ■h'iU have no phraisea left 
to describe wors^e forms of misbehaviom-. And 
it seems to me an infinitely worse form of mis- 
behaviour to rob a poor tea-shop keeper than 
to talk during tlie overtm^ to an opera. In 
practioe the talk infuriates me more than the 
theft, but, when I have recovered my philosophy ^ 
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I ^&n eeo that stealing ia the more repre- 
iifliiBible. 

It may b© argued that this stealing is largely 
iiiiiooent — thttt it is a mere branch of the sport 
of tropli3''-Jiiinting. jVnd I have known many 
amiable youths who were addicted, to thig sport. 
They felt the day was^t^^d if, after a visit to a 
hotel at the end of a football match, thoy re- 
tnmed home without at least a stolen spoon, 
Nothing izL tho hotel was safe from their mimia 
for trophies, unless it was too big to carrj' &wAy^ 
The clock and the pictures and the flowerpots 
would liave gone if they eould have been fitted 
into pockets. There Trere youths, too^ who when 
traveUing ini trains felt unhappy unless th^^y out 
ofi the window-stx*apa and carried them off aa 
trophies. Others -went about in the shades of 
oveniiig ^Tonchmg th-e knocl^ers off doors. I 
knew a youth w^h.o had a eoDcction of these which^ 
if he ^till posfteaaes them,, lie should acnd to the 
Briti&li Mu^uin as an exhibit of some cJiaracter^ 
ietic dctiiilfi of Victorian architecture- I wa^ 
never a knocker-wrencher myself, my wrist- 
work not being suffleiently good and my fear 
of tho police being exoeaaive, I could not help 
sympathizing with the exalt-ed spixita of the 
aMent knocker-WTeneher^ howeveT^ and mar- 
veiling at hia feats. There wa^ one knocker^ 
I remember — it -was in the porch of E.in empty 
house in which my friends and I uaed to meet 
to tflilk hi the evening — -which had de^ed the 
ecSorts of the greatest knocker-wrenehcrB in 
the town^ and J looked at it with a certain 
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melancholy, thinMng of ajl the brave men t^^Iio 
had done their host with it and had failed to 
looaen it. It had a t'wiated, tortured air after its 
many &trug;gle^^ with fcJie local Roehesters, and 
one felt that it would bo doing it a service to put 
it out of its pain. It v^as a good knocker and 
deeerved a place in a good collection o£ knockers. 
It is difficult to decide the point at wJnch 
trophy hunting merges into stealing. Man is 
not naturally honest: he has a greedy eye for 
the pusscBsions of other people; and, if ho re- 
fraina from stealing thom.^ it ia in ohediencse not 
to hia nature ^o much as to his traiiHiig. The 
orehard-robbing boy ie conecious of no guilt : 
it is only aa he growa older that he learns to 
r&gpect the taboo against apx>rox*riating what 
belong to others. Yet how guilty he bcoeq^ if 
it ia one^a own orchard that he rohs, especially 
if there ia only a little fruit in it and one ha& 
been watching it ripenwith tender ^ gre&dy eyca! 
I remember once having a plum stolen from my 
gaiden. It was the only plum on the wall and 
it waa the most beautiful pliLiii I had ever acen. 
Every morning every member of the houaehold 
would go out for a look at it. The uuispokcn 
question of each was who w^as going to eat it 
when it finally became ripe. A little town-girl^ 
who was spending a hohday in the hou&e next 
door^ settled that. One day she was seen dis- 
appearing hurriedly over the garden gate, and^ 
after her disappearance, it w ae found that the 
nonpareil of plums was gone. What a monster 
of inii^^uity she seemed! One would not have 
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minded hor taTdn^ anything else in the gardeil^ 
but there t¥B3 a kind of maligriLint wickedness 
in eating one'e only plum. I am aure^ however, 
that feho hiorBelf did not realize her guilt. The 
criminal, when young and imrepreased, has an 
eag.y conscience. 

It is possible that the deBine to steal survives 
in moat of ua during life, and reveals itself 
even in maturity when giinen an opportunity. 
JKleptomanifli is appai^ently common. There is 
flearcely a day pti^cB "without some perfectly 
respectable womaji appearing in the dock eus a 
lesult of having been unable to resist slipping 
(Some trifle into her handbag ^while strolling' 
round a big shop. The OFtiinary hximan beings 
trained in obedience to a very Htxiot code, is 
conscious of no such temptation. On.© could 
trust most of one's fiends t>o walk through all 
the stores in London withiout pinching so much 
as a fountain-pen* The ordinary human being, 
indeed, ia so habitually honest that^ if he found 
a purse of gold in the street^ ho would inform the 
police about it. Who can teli^ however ^ what 
price Jie is paying for the repres-^ion of the 
Autoly ens side of Ms nature? Some honest men 
have a melancholy look; if they were jisycho- 
analysed J it is possible that it would be tlisoo vered 
that they -were suffering from euppresEed di^ 
honesty. Their natural self needs ^ome release. 
How can this be contrived? 

I sometimes think it wouki be a good thing 
to open a numl>er of i&hops stored with chchtp 
goods where a man T^-ould pay a small admission 
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fee 4Uid b© allcrwed to eteal anything h© could 
on condition tliat be did bo mthout being cauglit* 
If he were caught, h© would not only liave to 
return tbe stolen goodE but p^y double tlieir 
value. I remember Jio^w suocosBful a BtaO 4a^t 
tlio Wemljley Exhibition tv^e where one paid 
eixpcnco and wa^ allowed to destroy as mnch 
croekcry aa one could with two ox three hardhalla. 
I>ecent oitizena -vvho bud never deliberately 
em^^hed so much aa an egg-cup since their child- 
hood glowed with unholy ^oj as they sent a 
■^ater-jug oraghhig to its ruin with a well-aimed 
ball. The amasliing of a vaae brought a strange 
gleanx into their &yBB^ and even the mMn whose 
ball hurtled etraight into the buU'&eye of a 
dinner-plate had the air of a king acclaimed by 
by hia people. It was quite obvious that all these 
ball-tint) weni were feeirog an immeasurabie 
h&ppineEB a^ a result of the Telease of their 
destructive inathiet^- They were enjoying a 
new and glorious freedom. Man is instinctively 
^ defltroyer as weil as a creator^ and we do not 
give him enough haxmlesis opportunities for 
exptegj&iiig hie deaire to destroy. As a conse- 
quence, wo frequently find him giving expres- 
aion to the destructive side of his nature Ln 
such dangerous spheres as politics, literature, 
and conversation. Would it not be bettor to 
have a booth of crockery at every street comer, 
and allo^w everybody to obtain rehef for his 
destructive instincts for s-ixpence? In the same 
wayj the institution of special shops for stealing 
would turn pinching into a sport and satisfy 
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all thdae dishon^^ij inetkicts "wldcli oow ospreaa 
themflelvee at tlio expense of the keepers of 

tea- shops. 

After allj this kind of theft ia aoldom du© to 
need* Members of the upper Euid middle classes 
are ii^orc likely to steed tlie hot^I sugar-ton^s 
than sny pauper. Much of the pleasure of 
doing ao m probably the pleasure of successful 
cunning. To bring home a trophy — it is a 
debased form of the warrior'a ] oy. Even among 
ptnchera, ho'w'ovor, there luu^t be a minority 
in whuru steahng becomes a perverted passion. 
They wilt steal the soap from h.otel lavatories 
rather than steal nothing; and the remains of a 
cake of ^oap can searcelj'' be dignified by the name 
of atrophj^^ 

It ia eert^inJ^' an odd comnient on the march 
of eivihsation thai pinching runiains so oommon 
a habit. Human beings are, it ^eenis to me, 
a kinder and a better-mannered race than 
ever before, but apparently they atiH go on 
pinching. They have more amuftements: they 
love the country more nmnerouslyj if not more 
deeply^ than their fathers: they will travel miles 
in search of birds and flowersj but still they go 
on pinching: They have to a large extent ceased 
robbing birds* nests^ but they go on robbing 
landia<LLca. It is a savage amuaemenfc — perhaps 
one should say an anmsement worthier of a 
jackdaw than of a human being; and I ivish 
Sir Thomas Beectam could st^p it a« easily as 
he atopjTfcd the talking during the opera. 



XXV. Tiie Draw o ^ ^ 

ONCE more the great pxizo haa eluded, me. 
Once TT\ore the dravr for the Irish Sv/eej^ Kas 
t^ikcEi place and the result has been as before- 
Nearlj' two million ponnda haa been allotted 
to all kinds of deserving and undeserving people, 
but not a groat to mfl. Which of ub are the 
moi*^ eJiviablej 1 "wonderj the winners or the 
losers? I have often read letters in the Presa 
on the demoralizing effect^E of sweepstakes , and 
I have tried to come to a deci&ion a.^ to ^diether 
it ia more domorahzin]^ to win £30^000 or to lose 
ten ahilhngSH Ail I am Rm*e of is that it le not 
very demoraJizing to hMs& ten sJdllings. Life 
goes on aa nanal. The sky liaa not fallen^ It 
may be that it ia better to have loved money 
aa:id lost It tliaa never to have loved monev at All. 
Aj9 the ffwieepstake has recently been under 
diflouBaion in Parliameiifcj with the blood of 
tile pccmgo boiling at tlic iniquity of gambling 
in any part of the British Comznouwealth 
esoept J^lr:lglarld or Taemania, I w<ia glad to take 
advantage of an opportimity to go over to 
Dublin smd aee the draw which wa^ cauaing 
so mnoh difitre^ amoTig the dukee. As one 
approached the Iri^h EQioTe^ the w:hoile island was 
bathed in the innocence of ^unahme. It w^s as 
lovely aa an island seen in the West in a dream. 
WTicn I arrived in the city and went out for a 
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TFaUt rovmd Stephen's Crreen^ birda "wiere aiiiging 
above childb^n at. play^ ajid the "woj'ld was in 
flowiHc- ]ri the still evening. Could it bo thafc a 
aerpont traa lurkinj^ aome^wbere in tbia green and 
gold paradie©? Was that young father, a& he 
pushed his iofant son along pa^t the ducka in a 
gO'Cart^ dreaming the poiaonona dreaina of 
avBjice? I oarinot say. I e^w only the surface 
of things^ and no aerpent Tvas visible to the naked 

The next day was the Sabbath^ and thj^ough 
the gentle Sabbath smishine I went ont to Groke 
P^ark to aee a hurling matah between Uublin 
and Liiraerick, How charming the teamis looked 
In the brilliant green of UmerLck and the bril- 
hiuit blue of Dublin [ A pipers' band came outj 
dresaed in green Mlts and with Sowing safEron 
roboSj many of the pipers ^rearing feathers in 
their caps. They marched round the fieldj 
foUowed by the teame^ the players walMng two 
by two, as in the march on to the Ark, a green- 
ahirted man beside a blue-shirted man^ each 
carrying a hurley, the weapon used in the game. 
Aa the proceasion mBtrched round the field over 
the green gra^a to the accomi>animent of an- 
cient, warlike airs, one could not help regretting 
that no Iriah painter haiil ever arisen to perpe- 
tuate on canvaa the coloura of the hurling field 
a^ liegaa perpetuated the colours of the race- 
eoiuse and the biiJlet. Beside the leader of the 
baaid marclied a midget boy in the pride of green 
kilt and a^affron^ ^tretebing his legs into impoa- 
i&ible atridea in order to keep in step "with heroes, 
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How Fast atid determined "Hnas hlf^ stride iia 
the pipera burst out into The Bold F&nian Menl 
Tben the piperst ceaiscd and tlio poHoe band 
played ^he Soldiers* Song, and the gain<? began* 
1 do not know the rules of hurliog, but, as & 
moral eq^uivalciit to war^ it seema to me to be 
about tiie only jIt^ to Kugby football. It is 
j&aid to ba tbts ori^nal form of bockey: aome 
people have dcacribcd it aa h.ookey witiiout 
rules. It ia rather like a mixture of kodiey and 
lacToaae. Hurleya^ ^B the clubs are called, riae 
into the air like -weapons of w^ar^ and the player 
is aEoTved to do ajmo^t an^sthing he likens with 
his hurJey except deliberately hit a player on 
tJie other aide. The "ana^euatomed spectator 
CAiinot but feel apprehensive as he sees tke 
players wielding their weapons ajuong the EkuUg 
and limbs of tbcir opponentaj leat gome mortal 
injury may result. Hurley e meet in tke air 
with a -wild cradling of wootl: one of them is 
hrol^en into t^Fo jjiooes, and amali boj'3 ru^ on 
to the field in a struggle to retrieve a broken 
blade as a memento. The r^tt^ of atiek-amaahing 
was eo rapid that I "was reminded of a game I 
once played aa a boy when we smashed the entire 
Set of a reffpeetable boUiSeholder "b eroquet mallets 
in a game resembling hurling^ on a lawn. The 
cia&ualtiea to sticka certainly went into double 
figures. The ca&ualties to players were leas 
numerous, but the ambulance men must have 
been on the field ^even or eight timea, and I 
csonld not help feeling glaxl that th^r^ W<?re no 
inteoiational hurling matrches, Xmagine a game 
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of huxling played lyetween iEVaiic© and Scotland, 
Yet, after aJJ^ osily one of fcho injured players 
liad to leaTe the field. PosEibly e^en hurling 
ia not ao dangerous a^ it look^. 

It is certainly ^ swift and b&autiful game, 
calling into play ail tlie akill o£eye and Jaaiid and 
foot. To see a good player catching the ball 
in hig hand amid ft mob of stiok-whirlijig op- 
ponents and atriking it throngh the air lialf-"W"ay 
up the field into tJie goalmouth is aii experience 
worth cxosahig tko Irish Sea to enjoy. On tiie 
'prhole, the Limerick men geemed to he about 
a quarter of a second faster tban the Dublin 
men in everything they did, and It looked at 
half-time as if they "were eertain to run through 
them. There waa a Dublin back, however^ 
who played like a demi-godj and who was always 
& quart>er of a second faster than any Limerick 
naan who was near himn Even when a gamo is 
one-sided, an invincible player can keep it 
exeiting to the end. IvnoTsdng nothing about the 
game, 1 do not know whether it wag a good 
matoh or noti but it was a good inat^jh for me. 
As I left the ground a friend wko "was with me 
5aid: 'After this^ I don't tliiink you need feel 
nervous about going to a hull-flght.' 

One curious thing about the sj^iectaele of 
physical prowess lauch aa this is that it makes 
one forget all about money. While I 'was 
WBHtching the game, and for a conaidorable time 
sf terwards, the ten shillings that 1 had invested 
in the s.weepstake wa^a less than the dust be- 
neath j-our taxi wheels* 
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~Kven the next morning, wlien I sot out to see 

the draiF in the Plaaaj I felt curiously indiSereut 
to the fate of the ten shillings* I had al^^ays 
felt a little n.cnrous of being preaont a-t the dra^w. 
What would, happen J I aaked. myaelT, if I heard 
my ps^udon^Tu annouiiced a@ having drai^'Tfi 
the favourite? I ha^e neirer avrooned in pubhc, 
but aKould 1 not BTVoon if I suddenly found my- 
self named in presence of the ninltitude as the 
potential possessor of £30^0001 A poor man 
could do a lot Vj^ith £30,000. He <^onld vegetate 
for the rest of his life, and who except the saints 
does not long to be able to afiEord to vegctnate? 
There is naxich to be said, after one has psia^ed 
middle age, for the life of a vegetal>]e> 
V I confess, ho'weTer, TT^hen I arrived at the 
Pla^a, I oeased to care "W'hether I "w^on £30^000 
or not. Tho atmoephere wa^ too unreal, too 
lilce an enchanted Elstree. Fierce lights blaKod 
down upon us from all parts of the hall, turning 
us into £lni sujxjrsK The monatrona blue-and- 
whifce tlnim on the ^t-agc that heki h%11 our counter- 
foiJs TFa-a painted in the image of a river fio^'ing 
undot a bridge on which at-ood a ^w^eep Tvith his 
hroom and various national cliaracters. Bound 
the T^^alls were pictures by Mr. Keating, retelling 
the great treastire stories of the "world, feom 
Ali Baba to Tre^^ure Island. Above the stage 
"was the inscription^ 'The Wijiid'.^ Greatest 
Treasure Story^ — the Irish Sweep.' A band 
in the gallery played Irish airs, and hundreds of 
girls in every Idnd of treasure- story cotStume filled 
the central aisle and ranged, themselves like a 
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cliCKCue SiGTOBB the etage^ Tlie Lord Mayor 
in hia robes, Colonel Eroy (the head of the police) 
and Ix^rd PowoTEoourt marched throngli the 
cinema scene to the platfonoa. Hospital niir^s 
took their places beside the drum. A very small 
gia^a <Irum -wvls brought out, corKtainin^ the 
names of the hoTBea* Auditoi*^, HnguiatE^ me^ 
Bcnger boys^ telegraphists, inen m irteflieyal 
ooetumeSj helped to crowd the scene. We hsi^d 
speeches telling us how the sweep had helped 
Irish employnient, English trade and the ho^ 
pitals; and how it had sent £11,000,000 to Eng- 
land in prize-money; and then the drum began 
to revolve with a noiBe. 

Six nurseSj their arms bare beyond the clbow^^ 
sitting sideways to itj roe© from their chairs as 
it etopfxed^ Sis portholes were opened in the 
aide of the drum. Each nurse put her hand into 
a porthole^ drew out a counterfoil and held it 
high a^bove her head^ as though announcing 
to the world that in this business there wae no 
chanee of conj uring tricks „ Colonel Broy stepped 
across the stage and took the eounLterfoile from 
the hands of the six nurses and then deMvered 
them to the clerk*e table h The little glass drum 
wa« revolvedj and out of this a mirae took out 
the name of a horse^ Mr, O^Sheehaai, the Ee- 
cretary and announcer, read the name of the 
horse and of the pseudonjTna on the aix conntet- 
foila. that had been drawn — *Aboufc T1me% 'Luck 
at Last*, 'White Cat', and so forth j and when 
aji Irish address was announced, a crowded 
hall cheered loudly^ There ninst alao have 
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been giom^ Someraet^stiipe people pTesent* for 
there i.v^^ SiH unexpected ovation Trhen the name 
and address of a Somereetsliire man wore read 
out* 

So hH day long tlie noiae of drauTJi^ roUcdj 
witli the floor of the building aJiaJdzkg iznder the 
feet of the innumeTable meeeenger-boya who 
hurrieci with, typed liata of tho winner* to the 
Prcas and the tele^apliiflta. One became hyp- 
notised as the stream of kiok flowed on -under 
the heat of the La^mpa* But the audience never 
thed- Tho plot of the play they were witneaaing 
wag not particularly cx^horent^ but it waa a 
transformation scene for a great numter of 
eager human bcinge. It was a dazEling- coatume- 
play of hope^^ admirably staged, Xf thei^ ia any- 
thing much more innocent than thii^ in thm far 
from innooent ■worlds I do nnt knoir it. Hut 
then^ I waa bixraght up in an age vi'hioh looked 
on it aiS a- virtue not aa a vice to hve in obedienfie 
to the precept: 'If you don't at firat Buccecd^ 
fcrjj try, try again/ 
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IF WB may judge from tbe coFre^pondeTiee 
columns in thft Press, one of the moet absorb- 
ing topics in Great Britain at the HLomentj^ is 
the use of bath-water In tho gartlen during a 
drought. Hitherto most of ua have acaroely 
given a tliought to bath-water. It was water 
ei>oiled for eomnion use through its defilement 
with soap and the aoiluire of our bodies. As 
<ihiLdzen, we maintained a keen enougli. interest 
in it till the last pint of it had disappeared with 
a temfying gurgle down the waste pipe; bnt 
that was becau&e our nnrse^, in order to oompel 
us to come ont and be dried, had inverxted 
a legend thfl^t we, too, might be swept down, the 
pipe, where a Ijeast of the family of the Loch 
Keaa mon>^ter lay in wait far ua. Shades of the 
prison-house began to close about ua^ however, 
and the golden hght of crGdulity waa no longer 
eible to penetrate our darkness. Romance gave 
place to that form of blindness which ia called 
realism. Bath- water, when once uaed, became 
to US mere dull and dirty liquid. It was not 
even saleable, like old rags and old paper. It 
was the most worthless and most uninteresting 
thing in the world. 

It required the prolonged drought to convince 
mos^t of us that it is a mistake to adopt an 
attitude Qt con tempt J even to bath-water. Men 
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and women of all claBscs hfiLV& e-uddenly become 
alive to the fact that, in tho abaeiiee of rain, 
bHth-%v'ater 1^ a precious tJiing that fihould no 
more bo thro-wn away rashly thsji the jiiieea of 
the Tizic. It ia, some of them even declare, 
more beneficial than raiii itaclf would be to the 
rosea, and violas in the garden. That admixtLiTB 
of soap, which we once believed ended its us^a, 
appears to give it new qualities of enriehment 
and to provide it with alkalis that are among 
the luxuriea beloved by the Eo-wrere. The very 
offscourings of om* bodies^, it may be, are a 
sweet di^ to a pansy. Who can telll All living 
things except man have queer ta^t^a. Does not 
the cow eat grtiss and the donkey thistlea? 

Man, however, is a lazy animaL Realiaing 
that the flowen^ in his garden are craving for 
this onoe-deBpi&od bath- water, ho is still por- 
plexed as to which ie the easiest way to transfer 
the dirty water fixim the bath-room to the 
garden. To acoop it up in a bowl and to pour 
it into a watering-can and then to wulk up and 
down stairs ligain and again vith the watering- 
can till he has fiHed larger outdoor reoeptaele* 
with the contents of the bath is tedioue work 
even for a man who has nothing elae to do. If 
he is addicted to a cold bath, he may, of eour^e^ 
pour each caiiful, when he takes it down, 
straight on to the flower bed, but in blading 
g.inishinc that may do little good, to the flo^nezs. 
Whether the water is hot or cold, he will prob- 
ably find it beat to store the precious stuff up 
till the approach of feuneet, when every flower, 
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gasping Hke » ^sb. on dry land, will be able to 
appreciate Ms Hhowera of blessing before falling 
into ita evenii^g alumbera* 

Headers of The Time^ ha^e been suggesting 
a. vBjiety of labour- saving devices for getting 
tLbe bath -water into the garden* One reader 
recominend£3 'sypiioning* the water from tbe 
batk-roonL to the outer "world. AzLothsr reader 
says that he kno^^e a better naethod* He has 
'attached an old inner-tyre tube (cut) to the 
end of the waste- pipe » near the drain; and thenj 
by xtieana of either old trcacle-titie or tinned- 
fruit tina, with their bottoms cutont, has put on 
as many more injier-tubea ae necessary* The 
tin^/ he e^cplaina, 'make a perfectly water-tight 
joint, aa tihe soft rubber tjTea can be stretched 
weU ov^er them- Xhe resultant *'hos©** is moved 
to a different placse each night, and the bath- 
"water does the rest.' How ingenioua human 
beings become when ca^t away on a desert 
island or left in aimilarly challenging cireum- 
staneeat Hdw Nature comes to their aid, toOj 
with a supply of inner- tul>eg and old treacle- tinB, 
as in The Swisi^ Fafnili/ Ilol>inftonrl I^ unfor^ 
tunately, should have to do an injury to my 
motor-car in order to procure an inner-tubsp 
and I should not know "where to lay my hand^ 
on an old treacle-tin )f my life depended on it. 
I do not even kno"w "whether we use tiruied fruit 
in the house, and in "the^e hard times it "would 
&ecm scarcely decent to try to borrow an old 
tinned.-fruit tin from a neighbour. Besides, even 
if I had an old treaele-tui or an old tinned-fruit 
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tin witiL the bottom cut out^ and aji imiGr- 
tube, and all the re^ of it^ I should be perfectly 
incapable of putting them togetlieT in such a 
"way as to devise tlie elaljorate pipo by means 
of which ^/i& Tif/ie& comospoiident waters his 
garden. I should feel exactly aa I eiiocdd feel 
if Bome one gave me all the parts of a motor-car 
or a "wireleee set with inatnictions how to put 
tliem together. Taal^s Buch as these arc fo:^ 
mechanic^ giants. If my fiowors depended on 
my engineering capacity, they Tvould indubitably 
die of thirst. 

At the same tLme^ this coTTBspondent'a letter 
confirmed me in my belief in the worth of 
worthless tlkinge. JMot only ha^a he found old 
bath -water nseful: he Las found even old inner ^ 
tubeja and old tceacle-tiixs u&eful. Who will 
ever again be able t-o throip anything anay with 
a good conscience? I once knew a man who, 
when he had lit hJ3 pipe with a match, always 
put the dead match into his waistcoat poeitet* 
He realised thatj by reHghtiiig It at a gas- 
bracket, he oould nse it again. That man seems 
now to have ben&n a pioneer. He saw that there 
was nothings however worthlesa it ;scom.ed, that 
"waa really worthless. Yet hoi^^ many things 
we throw a^vay carelessly every day — empty 
cigarette packets, empty bofctiea^ old corks, old 
newspapers I 1 myself am something of a miser 
as regards useloEa things, and aan scarcely bear 
to throw away even an old postcard. I hate to 
see the medicine clipboard cleared of its old half^ 
finished bottles. When I get a new shaving-brush j 
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I am still faithfiil enough to the old one to 
wIbIi to preserve it for a. raiiiy day. If the 
house were full of old treacle-tins, I ahould, I 
am ffuroj be reluctant to see them committed 
to the indignity of the du&t-cart. It now looke 
as though thifi hatred of throwing things out 
in.a,y have a ba^is in o^ mTn on acnse * Yet hitherto 
I have beeJQ credited with nothing better than 
indolencjo. 

I had no sooner groisTi complacent as regards 
my appreciation of worthless things^ however, 
than Lady Maud Warrender pubhshed a letter 
declaring that all theae tubes ^nd tyres iu-e 
entirely mraecesBary for the purpose of getting 
bath- water into the garden* 'Why/ she asked, 
^worry about tyre tubea and trcacle-this^ vrhen 
you can place a tank on the ground oubaide and 
fill it with a tin ciin from the bath-room window? 
Having shot tigers and targets/ she added, 'I 
find it ea^y to make a good hit at the tank for 
the benefit of my thirsty garden/ This seema 
to me to be turning tVie needs of the fiowexs 
into an occasion for sport. Moreover, in the 
course of iier tlgcr-shxiotingj Lady Maud mu3t 
sometimes Iiave missed the mark- What if she 
misaes the tank with one of her eanf uls of bath- 
water? May not ^ peony suffer in consequence 1 
What is fun to her may be death to the lupins. 
1 cannot say I like the introduction of the ele- 
ment of blood-sport into the provision of those 
innocent creaturea, the fiowerSj with their meed 
of bath-water. Little drops of bath- water sliou Id 
not be used as the ammunition of a big-game 
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hiinter ivhen the forget -mo-noifl hav^o Ench noed. 
of them. Bettor the tedium of the ti^eacdo-tiiiia 
thstii audi heartlesa pliiy. 

The quefition ariaee^ however^ -whethor the 
GiiAsjBn. has the right to use the batli- water in. 
hi^ garden during a water-shortage. Recently, 
a viJla-dweller, beheving that an Englishman's 
bath' water was hia own to do as ho liked with, 
oari*led the soapy water out of hia bath to the 
flowers in his garden, and, being observed by 
one in aiithorityj was aaked whether he had 
& licence for the outdoor use of water. He 
admitted tliat he hayd not, was pjrosecTited, and 
fined. He was pimished, I suppose, on the 
theory that anybody could, carry any amount of 
tap-water from the bathioom into hia garden 
and pretend that it was only bath-wrt-ter. The 
water authorities take no risks, feeling ju&tJy 
that no man who loves flowers is to be trusted. 
If the nae of the garden-hose is to bo forbidden 
even to those w^ho have taken out a Heenoe, 
however, ean we be sure tJi^at the hcence-holdera 
will play the game with their* wateTing-<iana if 
still permitted to use their bath water? Will 
@ome of them not be tempted to fill the ba,th 
exti*avagantly full hi ordec to have enough water 
for their flower-beds? Will others of them, 
deprived of tlie hose, not brazenly fiU their 
watering-cans at the bathroom tap, with a story 
ready for the in3poct<jr> if he calls, that they 
■prere merely using water they had akoady bathed 
in? I have a high opinion of linman natiu^j 
but I do nofc truat? gardeners. It will be a pretty 
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problem J if the drougkt coaitinues, how far tlie 
State can take the risk of utUowiiig the citizen 
to in^a what use lie pleaaea of his own bath- 
water. Meanwhile^ mine goes to enrich the 
grateful ea.rth, Hott" pleasant it is to feal that 
one ie of some use in tibe world after alii 
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MEN have iiEually felt a strong deajrie to be 
wortliy of th^^ir ancoetors. 'And I, can 
I be baser cried Robert Louia Stevenson as ho 
recalled the noble lighthouse- bnUdera&omwlioni 
he "was spcning* That^ or something like it, was 
quite a common attitiide of mind until fairly 
reeoiitly. There haa during the preaeixt century, 
however^ been a slnmp in the reputationja of 
anoeatotB. To many critical modema thcit 
immediate a^nceators aeom to have been a crowd 
of elderly gentlemen auSering from blood-lnet 
who showed an impleasant readineaa to give 
their aona to Kiigland. Looking back a genera- 
tion farther^ they dlecover an. ancestry tha6 was 
httle better than a swarm of prigs and hypocrites 
in top-hata. All V^ictorian ancestors are suepeetj 
inde^. Wd they not seize the greatest wealth- 
producing inventions ever kno^Ti for seldah 
uses? Was not their gospel a blasphemous 
zni]^ture of the JSTew 'Xeatament and 'Devil taJie 
the hindmost*? Nor when T¥e go bEtck beyond 
ilie Induatrial Revohition do iJie anceators 
greatly improve. Ti^eir moat notable eharae- 
teriatica, it aeema* were corruption at home and 
piracy abroad. 

A Mttle earlier, arnceetore were sanctimonious 

Iai]id-atealcrs who ended by hating each other 
and IciUing each other for the love of God. 
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TJieir favourite toys were tlie rack and the 
tbumbaerei'w. We certainly ^an &6e no reaaon 
why we should honour or imitate th^m. One 
acliool of hist-orifuiiS aE^^iires us that, if we go back 
fair enough^ we &hall find an admirable set of 
ancestors in the Middle Agea. One would Ukc 
to beJieve this, but another school of hietorians^ 
equally learned^ declares that the Middle Agaa 
were a time of crueltj^ dirt and ignorance that 
even a Hollywood fllm-producer would shrink 
fruni putting on the screen. This Bckoors view 
of the Middle Agea may be gathered from the 
way m which they ^ay of the inhabitants of a 
particuLa-rlj^ iui^nitary slum that tbey are living 
in 'medieval conditions^ and describe people 
who are ignorant to the point of imbecility as 
steeped m 'medieval ignox^aiiee, auperstition^ 
etc. 

Where, then^ caai we find a body of anecators 
wortby of tJie reapect- of eo wise a goneratiou a^a 
ourstjjves? The reign of Hadriftn in the second 
century after Chriat is commonly de&oribed as a 
^golden age'j and many people think they wonkl 
like to have lived in tlie age of Pericles, though a 
large number of those who did so would glacJly 
have changed places with tliem if they had been 
offered the eiianceH As for the world of the 
early Greeks, it was no more agreeable than the 
TTorld of our immediate ancestors. The annals 
of the other ancient raocs are even bhicker. 
Who^ rcadmg the Old Testament, feels a longing 
to have lived in any jjeriod described in it^ 
ei^eept duriQg the brief sojourn of our fii-st 
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parents in tho Qa^rden of Eden? When one 
thiixks of tho bloodthiratm'&&* of eome of thos6 
ancient Hebre^^'^, one cannot help rDJoioin^ ill 

the fact that boml.-^-i find jxiiaon gas had not 
jet been dieoovered: otherwiee the humaji rafie 
would have been exterminated far sooner than 
it is going to "be. Burke or Mr, Gladstone onoo 
said t!iat yon cannot indict a whole people; 
if" yoii study the de&da of your aneeEtorSj, hcfw- 
ever, you -will find that you can quite easily 
dra^Ji-- up an bn] i cLnient of the entire human race- 
This is a gloomy reflection , and one iFould be 
in danger of Binldng into pes&lmieni if it were 
not for the fact than an eminent anthropologist^ 
Professor EUiot Si^Jiith^ baa at last produced a 
long-lost aneeator Trhom it ie possible to put on 
a i^edestal a.nd bow before with genuine resijcct. 
This admirable anec&tor beaER some resemblance 
to Uie noble ravage idealizied by the humajal- 
tarians of the eighteenth century. He is none 
other than, primitive man. It is pleasant to see 
science coming to the aid of mythology in thia 
fashion, for mytiiology haa been sayni^ for 
centuries tliat primitive man wa^ a good fello"W', 
and it "waa only after the triumph of science 
that we began to believe that he wae an ad-vaiieed 
kind of baboon with various bad quniMtie^ added 
during the advance. The poets told of st Goldoii 

A^e Tvhen everybody waa happy and unseMeh 
and lived on the fat of the land^ and some of 
them even suggested that this bhssful state of 
things might have gone on for ever if tlie dia- 
eovcrv of gold had not corrupted tlie hearts of 
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men with tile new passion of ^c^^uisitiveness. 
Tlie ineJi of science did not like this plea^Sn^nt 
theory » becau^ it conflicted with the dogmas of 
evolution. According to the evolutionista, the 
descent of maji haa been an ascent. But, if one 
ideahaoia primitive man aa the- old poets did, 
human hiatory must appear as a long etory 
of i*etrogfeaeaonH Hence, many anthropologists 
eagerly informed u^ that man began his career, 
not in idylEic glory, but in dogradation. 

I have not seen a full report of .PA'ofeaaor 
EUlot Smith's lecture^ a^d do not know how 
far he is prepared to restore tJue Golden Age to 
ita rightful jilaoe in human hiatory, but it is 
clear, at least, thjat he eeea primitive man a^ a 
heitig endowed with, many of the virtiuea after 
which wc still &t niggle in vairip ^Primitive man/ 
he decilaresj ^waa ethical^ exemplary, peaceful, 
hone&t^ truthfTilj and w-all-diapo&ed towards hi.^ 
feUow-me-n; but the growth of civilisation put 
an end to aU thia Axeadian peiieetion.' That, 
eertainly, reade lilte a confession of faith in the 
Golden Ago. In what Bubseqnent era can T^'e 
find anoeatora of whom eo ma^y good thinga 
can be aaad^ Has man. as a type at any other 
time aince then been 'ethical, exemplary, peace- 
ful j honest, truthfid, and weU-dispoaed toi^arda 
hiig feilow^-men' ? Many men in many generations 
have had these qualities; man^ 1 think, never* 

It would be interesting to know how thia 
toneet follow came to bo corrupted. The ex- 
planation naed to be that lie was tempted by a 
Eei*pciit Tvho told hia wife that she waa suffering 
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from rieprcssion^ and i^oiild be happier if she 
could get rid of her apple complex. Tius ox- 
plaiiation, hounovor, has been discredited in 
recent ycftre, tmd t3ie Devil i^ out of favour aa 
a scapegoat. There must, at the same timo, be 
some explanation of how this early Washington 
gradually became capable of doing all tlie dis- 
gra<jeful thinga of wMch vm read in the annals 
of qui: race. I fancy the fall must have taken 
plaee long before civilization began. It seems 
to me ILkiel^' that primitive woman one da,y 
found Jier tivo primitive soiis hammjexing eacJn 
other's cye^ and noaeB, ajid that^ when &he had 
dragged them apart^ and asked them, 'What is 
it ah about?* one of them, answered, ^Hc pushed 
me/ and the other retorted angrily, *ITe puslied 
me first.^ The second answer was a lie, invented 
on the spur of the moment. What the boy 
ought to have aaid -^'s^, *1 did push him, but the 
push was accidental.' XJnfortunately, it is im- 
poEsible t<:i tell the truth in the heat of a quarrel; 
more unfortunately etillj primitive "woman 
believed the aon T^ho had told the lie and shoxved 
special favour to him. This convinced ham that 
there "was something to be said for Ijdng. It was 
pleasanter than ho could have foreseen, a daring 
exerciao of the imagination, and it produced 
excellent results. The injustice of the tiling, 
unhappily, filled the other boy with ajiger. He 
meditated rovcnge and l^ia heajt u^as afleme 
with cniry. He began to suspect that his brother 
was being given the best portions at dinner. He 
decided that as he oouJd not achieve justice by 
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peaceful moana ho had better knock his brotlier'^ 
brains out with a stone. In some aucsh wav the 
Golden Age may have been brought to a sudden 
end^ Tvith the entrance of the Firat Liar and the 
First Murderier, 

I find it difiicxdt to believe that some such 
thing could not lia^ie happened^ unless we assume 
that man wb& originally horn with an incapeusity 
for anger. It seems more probable that the seeds 
of evil as well aa the seeds of good were there 
from the fir&t. The Preaeher said: *God made 
man upright^ hut lo! he hath songht out many 
inventiona.' I w^onder, liowicsver, T^'^hether man 
wa6 made more upright In the dawn of the 
world than he i^ to-day, 1 f lie waa^ I son sure 
it did not take h.h-n. long to begin to seek out 
the mventions. 

In pahiting primitive Jinan as a weH-disposed 
and peace-loving human being, it must be 
admitted, Profeeeor Elliot Smith has a lofty 
motive. Tf man is by nature peaceful and well- 
intentioned^* he declares, 'it is ohvicu^ that the 
teu.dency to engage in organised "warfare is a 
quite abnormal mantfe^tation, due to some 
arbitrary oireumatances whicli it should not be 
beyond tlie wit of man to eliminate. ... It is, 
therefore, not without impoilanoe to emphasize 
that human nature cannot po^jbly be made 
an excuse for the inevitabihty of war, Man 
is essentially a decent creatuxep' Now there is 
undoubtedly a great deal of cant talked about 
war's being ii^evitable ^ao long aa human natine 
is what it is/ Human nature ia at once 
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peace-laving and pugnacious, coinpetitive and 

co-operative, and the triUTupli of peace and co- 
operation ie jii.&t tta natural aa the triumph of 
"W'ar and compotitloiL. The ordinaiy man ha^ 
always preferred peace to wiar, except in tho 
first iiu&h of battle. Tho Greek .soldiers at 
Troy longied for nothing more pasftlonat-ely than, 
to get buck to the black ahips and embark for 
home. War, however, ia imfort-nriately natural^ 
too, when pre^jsuxe of population urgcss a trib© 
in search of new territories^ or a strange tribe 
thrcatenB itj or th.ere is a piratioa] fiesliie for 
iXnother people's health or Ian da ^ or when nation 
growa angr^r with nation till tempcre are strained 
to the broaking-poiiit. 

'Maji ia eaeeiitiolly a- decent ereatur©% but he 
has not alwaya behaved as ^nch. The chief 
arguments againat war^. to my mind, mnst bo 
drawn fi:om Uie future, not from the dieixjsition 
of our first ancestors in the past. It is pleasant 
to think of the Golden Age^ but it ia better to 
aec it ahead than b&hind xis. Stilly it is- better 
to see man as a decent creature at th© beginning 
of things than nowhere, I^et us not he pessi- 
niistic. After alJ, it is no small encouragement 
to be able to trace one^a descent t-o a decent 
old aavage who was ethical^ exemplary^ peaceful^ 
honest, truthful, and well- disposed towards hia 
fellow-men* 
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XXVIII. The Magnetic Eye 
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AS we groTF older, most of us look baok fit 
.. little eadly on a life of telenta iinua^d, of 
powers lost through neglect. Darwii:! confessed 
that the price he paid for his concentration on 
Bcdence "was the a.tropliy of the poetical aide of 
hia nature. There h^ve besen poets, no doubt, 
who were equally "wasteful of their soicntific 
gifts. Some rnen agBin have saerificed the body 
to the brain; acme have allowed the brain to 
fall into diauae while developing the bod^*". Few 
of us make full ue© of all our faoultiea. 

How many men, for example^ have made aU 
the use that they might have made of their eyeel 
We are ojfien told that ohsorvation ia a gift that 
can be i>erfected through trfi^ining ^ yet thousanda 
of people can wallv doTvri a ^jreet or along a 
counti'y lane and ob&erve almost nothing. There 
are other faculties of the eye, however, besides 
observation, which very few of us even attempt 
to eiiH.'ivate. The ma^etiBm of the eye ia an 
even more important aid to eucoess than ob- 
servation, yet I doubt whether one hmnaai being 
in a hundred gives it sufficient pra43tice to 
preserve It from atrophy. 

I have just been reading a little book^ The 
Human Wireless ^ by Mr. 11, P, MaskeU, whieli 
contains a ohapter entitled "The Magnetic Ey& 
and the Tentacles' j and it seems to me that with 
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THM MAGNETIC Ml^M 

tliis bnok In thf^fr hajjds the younger getiera-tion 
wiJJ ha^ve less excuse than niy otto far aUomjig; 
the faculties of the eye to fail through la.6k. of 
employments "Magnetic eyea^' a^ the autlior 
&a3'ft, 'are an a-s^et t't^o valuable to bo ucgleebcd', 
and ho not only iin.pa:cw3sos upon ue the value of 
the aaaet^ but deseribeE a number of exereiaes 
hy ^^liich the tQa^netii^m of tho oycB can bo 
etrongthened . 

Here J for example, is an exercise that i^ as 
pleaaaut as* it is prolila^ble. * Without blinking 
or moving tho eyelids, open the oyos aa widely 
as poBsible, Move the ball rapidly i&om left fco 
right, and then up and down several times. 
KeSit for aznomontj then roll the eyes in a circular 
movement.' After a weeln's practice of thia 
eLxereise any tolerable-lookiiig young nian should 
be able to got a Job as a eroonin^ tenor in a 
dance-band. Another exereiBe la: *Stand in 
&ont of a looking-glass hi a modJerate lights 
Oxien the eyes^ as widely aa po^ble, so that the 
whites of the eyes are visible above the ball* 
Jteep them in this position for one ininutc/ 
Having Been yourself looking like this even for 
one minute J you will begin to "wonder ivhether 
you were not bom to be a dictator. 

We need not confijie our praoti*>e of oeular 
magnctiam to the honie^ howev^er. We can 
practise it on strangere in the street or in the 
reetaurant — anyiv^here, indeed, AH that we 
have to do in to stare fi3;edly at some one a few 
yardE away — even at the badt of hie head— 
and wiU tliat he shall turn hia head and look at 
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BOTH SIDES OF THE ROAI> 

us. ^Try this in tlie train," i?ro are advised j *with 
BOEQG ono sitting ait tlie opjiosite comer of the 
compartinent. After a few seconds he or she 
will begin to fidgety and then -wiB. turn ronjid 
^with Hr look o£ iiiC[uiry or surprisG. If yau find, 
him staring at you, look etea^rhly^ not directly 
int-o hj& eyeiij but at the bridge of hife nose- After 
a moment, he will relax hlaga^e^ and turn away* 
more or less in confi^^^ioii,' Thia fcriek looks 
promising an paper, but suppose the other man 
hns al^o praetieed magnetism of the eyes andj 
instead of turning eiwi^y in confusion, begins to 
look ateadil J at the bridge of your nose as yon 
Efcro looking at the bridge of his. What happens 
then? Do you oount it a dra^*' and ediflke hands i 
Or do you transfer your gat;e fram the briirlge of 
his nose to his equally unprepoaacssing ears and 
smile meaningly? There ia always the danger 
in theae staring matches that th^ other man -will 
tldjTjk you are trying to in&ult him and ii^'iU 
assault you in retumj or^ alternatively, that ho 
will l>eHeve he has been shut up with a lunatic 
^snd will pull tlie eonununication cord and insist 
on your removal firom the train. 

My own advice would be^ when amon^ 
BtrajagerSj to keep the magnetic eye as far as 
possiblo for purposes of defence. Do not stare 
magnetically at the bridge of a man'a nose if 
he ia doing you no hurm; but, if he menaces 
you in any VFay^ then by all moans let your 
magnetic raya begin to play upon hia noae like 
a aearch light. We havo the assurance of the 
author of T/*6 Hum^Ti Wireless that *the 
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THE &L\GNETIC EYE 

penetrating glance raentioned above, ^^Jien ttie 
gaze is ilxod coolly and ^teadilyj not directly into 
the eyea of an opponGnt^ but in the middle of tha 
bridge of hie noao, is a very potent aid when 
resenting an inanlt or averting a threatened 
attack. To the offender,' we are told, 'the effect 
is as if you were piercing into Me very soul, 
and he generally retiree diseomfited.* Scixool- 
boye "ndll now know^ how^ to beha-vo vrhen a 
master ie about to cane them. They will only 
have to look fixedly at the middle of tlie bridge 
of hiia nose to see a miraelo happening. The eano 
thrill fall from his palsied hand; he will bluah. a 
deep crimson; and^ jti lese than a minute^ he 
"wtH be slink uag out of the room like a dog thA^t 
haa lost it^ mastcr^s favonrp 

The ordinary magnetie eye, however^ is only 
the A IB C of the buainess. If yon want to 
iniiuenf^e peoplo rcaUy powerfuOy, yon must 
acquire the *tentaelee' — 'a much more anbtle 
device for bringing others under the influence 
of thought vibrationfl*H In order to do thi^j you 
practise on some sueli object vua a pepper-box 
at a distance of about ten feet, Vou imagine 
two Hnes advancing from your chest till they 
encircle the object and then bringing it ^nearer 
and nearer to you, eo that it wiJH be within 
your reach*, A second exercise is to send the 
imaginary hxkes direct towards the objeot^ so 
as J apparently J to puah it farther away. After 
yon have maiStered this art, 'you wiH diecovor 
that yon have grown two eupplo hmba or claws 
of incredible length — -invisiblBj it ia true^ but 
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BO^XH SrDES OF THE ROAD 
none tlie Ics^ ^^fj effective indeed for eertam 

You may inquire, ^What pucposea?' The 
ordinaT J nian, af t^r all, can got the pepper more 
caisily by asking fon it or rcaoJiitig for it tiian 
hy imagining that he hae aeiaed it with tentacles 
issuing ]&om iiia eheflt. The real object of the 
e?tyrai.E^3, however^ is to gain control over otlier 
hunuan beiDga. You can tise thje tentacJe;^, like 
the magnetic eye, for exam pie, on people in 
rea-taui-ants. You see somebody sitting with fais 
back to you a few yarde away. ^Send out the 
tentacles to grip him hy the iieek^ and bend them 
fto as to draw him to you. When he turns hi3 
head, study your programme or evening x>^%per, 
apparently obljviona to hie esistenee^ but keep 
up the tension.' He will not su^peet what is 
happening, but he will gradually become in- 
terested in you and may even come over and 
ask whether he lias not met you eomewbere/ 
The author of Th^ Human Wireless assures us 
that he has formed aome valuable friendahipa 
whidi began in this manner* He warns us, 
however, that *the experiment may end in a 
lea^ satisfactory manner in the ease of two 
individuals wlio are by mature repellent to each 
other'. He does not say exactly what hap^pena 
when yoTi find that the man T^^hom you have 
gripped by the neck with your tentacles ia a 
notorious blaekmaiJer with an evil glint in his 
eye and the strongest pair of invisible tentacles 
in London- 
It is true that ^^ ai-e told how to repel 
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TtIK MAGNETIC EYE 

imdeairable people witb oiir tentaelea a^ well as 

how to attract likeable people. I5ut can iv& be 
aure tbat the repeMent people iWll not, iintstead 
of faein^ repelled by. our tcntaclea, grip UA with 
theiral You are fitting in a train^ ior instaneej 
and aee a loathaome-looking person near you. 
The autbof adviaee you, ill euch a ai6uatioii, 
to i^e^nil out tbe tontftcles in a etraight Hne, 
'ViBualize them/ he adviaea^ *a^ tx^^o ^harp apeare 
pricking hiin and pueliing him from you. He 
"will g,row more and more fidgety and reatleaa, 
till at last he will make Eome excuse to leave^ and 
will edge away to the other side of the com- 
paj'tment.' But wi]l lie? I lun a little alarmed 
at the p(rosj:icet of a world in whicJt rc^tam^ant^ 
and railway compartment.^ ivill bo crowded with 
people J SH^nie of tlienx ^-ipping yon by the neck 
with their tcnt^icloa and others of them pushing 
and pricking you with their;3 as with epeara. 
Sm^ely in sucJi circurristanees Einy man. of spirit 
dinii^g in ^^ retst^tuu-ant would riae up and begin 
to tfirow thmga about. He would not nrind 
whether one of them hit a man "wbo was gtipping 
him by the neck or a miin who ^wias pricking 
hiyn aia with a apear^ He would ieel that a 
reataurant was no i>laee for the practice of 
p&yehie tentaules and "would march from table 
to t^bloj looking fixotUy at the bridge of tlie nose 
of overjbody present till the Jaat tcntacle-owncr 
lowered his eyes and slunk away in ^am.ej 
leaviiig a hungry man to dine in peace. 

It is only fair to aay that the author does not 
beheve in the existence of such dangers as I have 
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csonjurefi up* He belieTea tha^t in th-e matter of 
projecting tentacles good men will nearly 
always get t±Le better of bad. The bsyd ha^e 
not enongh vital energy to grip you pssyobloally 
toy the neck in a restaurant. 'Vicious and ill- 
natuj^ed persons/ hcs dDclaroB, 'exhaust their 
vital energy in brooding and other enfeebJing 
habits.' In caee any evil-minded person should 
think of employing the tentacles^ howovor, ho 
issuea a ^'aming. 'Provldenoe/ he says, 'has 
a strange way of intervening with startiing 
resiilta. Only ^fch clear mintls and puro hearts 
CBm TFe dare to face the regions of the unseen 
"world/ 

Well, here is a talent which, \^'betber tbrotigh 
wickedneas or through idleness, I have never 
used. My telepathic tentacles^ I am afraid ^ are 
by Tnjw as incapable of growtli as my caudal 
appendiK. If they ^were not, what a sensation 
I ndght be able to create at my hot^l during 
the Easater holidaysi! I must leave it t<3 younger 
and better men, hovrevor^ to develop these 
latent capaeitaeE. But let tbem not practiso on 
mep I am tentacle-proof when sitting before 
a dish of saddle of mutton in a restaurant. 



Frinied by J&rtoid S* S<yns4 I^Smtied, Norwich 
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